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Original Papers. 


MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
XVI. 


CAPTAIN RIC’S EPITHALAMIUM A LA CHARIVARI. 


“Errraacamivm. A nuptial song or poem 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom, and 
praying for their eg, 

So speaks Dr. Noah We@ster from the first 
half of the gigantic folio which a minute since 
fell upon my left foot, and gave a gooseberry 
twist to my lips. (No small weight, to have 
half the English language upon your corns !) 

And were I sentimentally inclined (the 
reader will readily believe the contrary, under 
the fall of the dictionary), the solid matter-of- 
fact definition above quoted would afford an 
excellent theme. 

There seldom occurs a wedding, unless one 
of the parties possesses a poetical friend who 
exercises his inkstand in composing an epitha- 
lamium (give a broad sound to the second “ a,” 
or we shall never get on) as his quid pro quo, 
for a slice of cake and a bridal kiss. ‘The 
number of these bridal poems now lying in the 
portfolios of the worl Peamast with sighs, 
and perhaps with tears, must be impossible 
of computation; although Hymen’s torch 
comes in contact with the rhythm so often, 
it is no small wonder they are not burned into 
ashes, 

Now I have often remarked, in the course 
of these papers, that New Orleans was a very 
matter-of-fact place, and induced small poesy 
of feeling. (How the “Delta” collects so 
much of the later, week by week, is a puzzle 
to me.) 

Be visibly surprised, then, to know that 
the definition of our long heading-word is by 
no means unknown in New Orleans; and 
that the eomposers of epithalamiums, upon 
many occasions, are numbered by the score— 
quite putting to the blush, in their assembl 
the classical collections of ancient humanity 
termed choruses, whose doings and sayings 
may be thoroughly comprehended on applica- 
tion to any college freshman. 

Long before the word democracy assumed 
the power of a thunderbolt, it indulged its 
freedom of speech and opinion in France and 
in England, upon the suitability of matrimo- 
nial matches. Not in the 


tl | 
tea-table gossip, but by 
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demonstrations forcible and convincing. The 
old man and maiden, or the widow of matu- 
rity, and the beardless youth coupling them- 
selves together before God and man, were 
met with the frowns and arrows of outraged 
public propriety. 

To tell how, must be left to the chroniclers. 
I say thus much only by way of preface to the 
fact, that democracy of sentiment in New Or- 
leans sits in similar judgment at the present 


“ 

he epithalamiums of the “Sheet Iron 
Band” are proper municipal records in the 
Creseent City. The Mayor and the Record- 
ers do not sign them, nor do clerks of courts 
copy them ; but patriarchal authority, neverthe- 
less, by winks and nods, affixes its sign-manual 
to their binding character. And he has passed 
a winter in New Orleans to little purpose, who 
has never heard of the Sheet Iron Band, or 
made acquaintance with its gallant Captain, 
whose head by this time must be as full of 
epithalamiums as are his notarial records of 
marriage contracts. 

Who the Sheet Iron Band may be, as a 
public body, is a matter of question ; individu- 
ally they are “fellow-citizens,” and musical 
doctors; they are perpetual advertisers and 
puffers of acoustic oil; they are strong and 
lusty ; they are fond of horns; they are men 
of brass ; they are given to irony; they appear 
“in the dim and dusky twilight” like the 
Israelites around Jericho, or the beleaguering 
army about the walls of Prague, upon the 
simple summons of their Captain, through the 
daily prints. 

Their Captain, however, is a notable. He 
is a Czar of music; an Autocrat of noise; 
and carries in his hand the wand of Prospero, 
with which, by hook or crook in some way 
unknown, he summions his Ariels to greet, 
with noise of horns and trumpets, tin pans 
and sheet iron, the unequally-yoked brides and 
bridegrooms—making the latter to cry out like 
Ferdinand to his Ariel :— 

* Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here.” 

Disparity of age in matrimony is the crime 
to be punished; to be punished by fine, the 
proceeds whereof go to the support of charity. 
Neither rest at night nor quiet of mind by day 
ra the victim bridegroom until the Ane is 
pai 

The sanguine youth who is on his knees to 
a venerable spinster and her moneybags, as- 
sociates his thoughts of betrothal with fears 
of the Sheet Iron Band. The gouty million- 
aire, who totters to the feet of mammon-infatu- 
ated girlhood, sees through the blushes of his 
iuture wife the smiles of “Captain Ric,” as he 
sits at his table to draw up his company or- 
ders. Of little use is obstinacy, pluck, and 
nerves of steel ; the captain and his men are 
superior. In the contest of mouth against 
ears, muscles against nerves, perseverance 
against resolution, experience, after weeks of 
siege, has proved Captain Rie invincible. 

observed him a summer ago in the hall of 


the Astor House. It was after dinner, and [| mise 


saw by the sparkle of his eye that the flavor 
of the Hock was yet lingering about his 

late. He sat on the railing, cracking jokes for 
a half dozen friends, and as many waiters, who 





were stealthily at hand. His glossy hat was 
on one side. His vest was flashy as the gown 
of a dowager. His chains were suggestive 
of California. The turned-down collar and 
figured cravat bespoke him the Southerner. 
The oa stubble on his face was like the 
ashes of roses. His shiny boots insulted the 
atmosphere with their swinging. His cane 
was at rest on his knees, and his voice rang 
through the hotel lobbies as I was used to 
hear it in the Commercial Exchange, on St. 
Charles street, when he was beating up re- 
cruits for the Mexican war in a dress of “ Atta- 
kapas mixed,” with a bright red sash about 
his waist. 

I thought then of the time I last observed 
him; on the outskirts of the Swamp Fau- 
bourg in New Orleans of a foggy November 
night, seated on the bank of a diteh, surround- 
ed by his Sheet Iron Band, endeavoring to 
blow out of a miserly Dutchman, who had 
married his young housekeeper, a few dollars 
for the Sisters of Charity. It was in Hercu- 
les street, and the attempt in other hands 
would have been Herculean indeed. 

* * * * 


There once lived in New Orleans a fair 
spinster, whose mother had been a West In- 
dian Creole, and schoolmate of the Empress 
Josephine. She was proud and rich, relation- 
less and single, and no one seemed to share 
her confidence or sympathy except a lanky, 
grey-haired Notary, whose den was in Lower 

oyal street. He bought and sold her slaves, 
leased her houses, collected her dividends, and 
paraded her large tin cash box in a conspicu- 
ous place within his office, as if to say, “ trust 
in me, for I am notary and agent to Mademoi- 
selle \ 

One evening our Notary was sitting in his 
chair in musing attitude, watching a mouse 
nibbling a hole in a map. It was raining out- 
doors, and the street was silent and almost de- 
serted. Nevertheless he felt cheerful, for his 
attorney had that day “ put through” the Court 
of Probates, on a succession tableau, the sum 
of five hundred dollars for “ services” rendered 
the estate. And it was a sure thing,too. The 
heir in France, when the per centage to the 
State was deducted and the costs all paid, 
might receive half that sum, and might grum- 
ble; but no matter, the fish were caught in his 
net, and he'd fry them. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of the heir, for, when the door suddenly 
opened, he jumped from his chair and seized 
his ruler. : 

“ Bon soir, Monsieur,” said a voice—the 
voice of his aforesaid client, coming out of a 

ile of cloaks which were being taken off by a 
woh of walswonen, Si? performed 
escort duty with umbrellas. 

* Bon Pe Mademoiselle,” stammered the 
notary, although not forgetting the appropriate 
emphasis on the latter word so ear-tickling to 
the ears of fifty; and handing a chair. ‘ 

The lady sat down and began blowing off 
the excitement of her pedestrian war with the 
elements ; and our Notary had leisure for sur- 





“ What was in the wind? Was she seized 
with premonitions of dissolution, and had she 
come to make her will? Had she discovered 
that last surplusage of per centage? Never 
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before had she been known to dare the rains 
of December or the muddy trottoirs of Royal 
street.” 

“I have come,” at last breathed the lady 
(she always breathed her words instead of 
speaking them, and I would her breathing 
could be translated like her Ffench), “to em- 
Ploy you to draw a marriage contract.” 

‘he Notary bowed, and asked himself what 
relation had turned up st Jast. 

“ Between Mademoiselle 

“Why, that’s yourself,” shrieked = No- 

, squeezing his pen to atoms of splits. 
“i curtain! bat don’t call bj loud— 
the neighbors will h 
and Monsieur ——. 

“Why, that’s my clerk,” re-shrieked the 
Notary, tossing the pen furiously from him. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the imperturbable 
breather, while the servants by the door nudged 
umbrellas. 

“Ask me to draw up a marriage contract 
between yourself and my clerk whom I picked 

on the Levee just out of a Havre emigrant 
ship! It is an insult. Oh, if you want to 
marry, marry me,” continued the Notary, with 
his eye on the cash-box (for well he knew 
whoever the groom might be, the real bride 
was under its green lid). 

“A very nice gentleman—so polite—so well 
dressed—the son of an exiled Count—and we 
arranged it last night—he is young and you 
are old—for your past services I forgive you 
your allusions, but henceforth discharge you” 
—were breathed out gradually. And the 
breathing and the cloaks and umbrellas pre- 
pared to go. 

As the door closed on them the Notary 
laughed—he was himself—remembranees of 
that fee returned, and he muttered the words, 
“Sheet Iron Band.” 

The old lady and her escort turned up town. 
“Tl have it drawn to-night or never,” said she. 
“ To-night or never,” whistled the wind as it 
swept by her cloaks and tore over the um- 
brelia. 

The office of one notary is passed—and an- 
other—and of a third; but they were closed. 
The Post Office building is reached. She 
looked opposite in hopes of a light, but there 
was none ; and Gottschalk’s drug lights blend- 
ing with those flashing trom the Exchange bar 
made the only illumination visible. 

The high stoop of the building adjoining, 
in which the most gentlemanly of all created 
notaries was wont to bow receipts for fees and 
smile acknowledgments through his juvenile 
spectacles, was too great a climb. Still on- 
ward to the Musson buildings under the 
British Consulate, (Oh, that she were Eng- 
lish and could rush for a marriage contract un- 
der the recent act of Victoria to the office 
where so much bonhommie is im-mure-d from 
November to July !) 

She was now in Canal street—about to 
cross it. Never had she been there before ; 
she was passing the Rubicon of Creole preju- 
_— and entering on the American portion of 

city. 

Still onward to the Verandah hotel: where, 
as if frightened by the shadows of the gigan- 
tic St. Charles, she turned the corner. 

But soon halted, as a bright light came flash- 
ing through her cloaks, and bringing with it 
almost the only English word she knew, 
“Notary,” from a large sign hard by. 

Crossing the street, or rather fording it, she 
looked inside the building, : 

Sure enough, it was a Notary’s office. 
There were eye folios ; the tin boxes; the 
maps ; and the hard seats, Upon one of them 
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ear—between myself, then, ; 
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sat “ Captain Rie ;” and he was the owner of 
the office ! 

Captain Ric spoke French in his way, and 
soon learned enough for the purpose ; the con- 
tract was drawn, and the hour the next day ap- 
pointed for its signing. When the elerkly 
groom was there, and Captain Rie and a brace 
of authentic witnesses; and the carriages 
ordered for the Cathedral were standing by 
the door; and the umbrella carriers of the 
night before were teeth-grinning over the 
salvers that held the cake and wine. 

Holy Church said its blessing on the bride, 
who breathed her responses in a feeling man- 
ner; and upon the bridegroom, who, while the 
priest was mumbling his Latin, entered into a 
nice calculation of what the usufruct of his 
settlement was worth, and wondered where 
was located his property whieh the facetious 
Notary had duly impressed on his mind was 
thenceforth subject to a tacit mortgage. ; 

* * * * 
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things throughout the continent of Europe, has 
summoned the attention of scholars and think- 
ers to that quarter of the world; and among 
others, to the Slavie Nations of the North, in- 
volving, as the author of the present work 
justly claims, the history of intellectual cul- 
ture in one of its largest geographical and 
ethnological divisions. The introduction by 
Dr. Robinson, with modest dignity, states the 
ground on which this View is undertaken, and 
points out the authorities by which its correct- 
ness and reliability are guaranteed. The work 
itself fully sustains the guarantee of its learn. 
ed editor. Its method is full and excellent: 
neatly divided into elementary periods of pro- 
gress and decline, accompanied with a judicious 
analysis of the morality and national phases of 
the separate eras. In its philological diseussions 
it is extremely accurate and careful, and fur- 
nishes to the least informed reader, the keys 
by which to unlock the remote treasures of tle 
distant nationalities of which it treats. Despite 





The happy couple were not subseribers to 
the “ Picayune” or they would have seen in| 
its columns the ensuing day a modest card of 
anonymous authority, ealling on the Sheet Iron | 
Band to appear that night for duty. Why and | 
where was left to be told by Captain Rie, | 
who was about to use his notarial knowledge 
for charitable purposes. 

Night came on, and Esplanade street was 
black with items of humanity. Levee clerks 
were there with horns and tops of grate pans. 
Tchoupitoulas street clerks were there with 
stove-pipes and pokers. An amateur from 
Jefferson Parish was there with a Kent bagle, 
and a pair of lungs which would have been a 
matter of capital for the forges at the Novelty | 
Works, Trombones and fifes; a modest drum; 
and a cateall exiled from the Bowery Theatre 
pit were sprinkled through the crowd; and 
all arranged before the house of the happy 
pair. 

What noises came upon the midnight air for 
two full hours let the habitans about the Mint 
and even up to Cireus street, narrate—noises 
which would have driven whole tribes of In- 
dians mad for very envy, could they have heard 
them. Noises which brought the druggist 
hard by to his window with dozens of bottles 
of acoustic oil, fresh labelled. Noises which 
composed the nuptial song or poem; but 
whether in praise of bride or bridegroom I 
cannot, under favor of Dr. Webster’s goodly 
definition, say. Perhaps of the bride, for, as. 
was before remarked, she had breathing 
powers worthy of compliment. 

But they accomplished their purpose, and | 
when the purse of “ yellow boys” came from | 
an upper window the noises died away. And _ 


Captain Rie was seen to lead away a lanky, | pre. 


grey-haired man who had almost blown him- | 
self senseless with a fish-horn. 

It was the spurned Notary of Royal street, 
who had been taking revenge! 


Rrvirws. 


LITERATURE OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
Historical View of the Languages and Litera- 
ture of the Slavic Nations ; with a Sketch 
of their Popular Poetry. By Talvi. With 
a Preface by Edward Robinson, D.D.,LL.D., 
Author of “Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,” ete. Putnam. 
Tue great plough of Revolution, though driven 
rudely over the field of empire, turns up the 
soil, disclosing the richness of past eras in the 
intellectual of nations, and pre it 
for the seed of new harvests of production. 
The recent disruption of the settled order of 











the modest disclaimer of the editor, in behalf 
of the retiring author, we cannot imagine a 
more thorough and comprehensive survey of 
the Slavic literature. ‘The four parts into 
which the work is divided are devoted, re- 
spectively, to the History of the old or chureh 
Slavie Language and Literature ; the Eastem 
Slavi; Western Slavi; Sketeh of the Popular 
Poetry of the Slavie Nations; extending from 
the earliest mythology of that wide-spreading 
people down to the contemporary writers of 
the race. Among these, in the notice of the 
most popular, Niemeewicz, we find mention of 
an interesting circumstance new to general 
history :-— 

“The following are further regarded among 
their countrymen as poets of the first rank, viz. 
Niemecewiez, Brodzinski, Bishop Woronicz, and 
Mickiewiez. Julius Niemeewiez is also known 
by his political fortunes and influence, and is 
equally esteemed as a historian, and for his poeti- 
eal talents. The eloquence which he exhibited in 
the diet of 1788-92, as the nuntius or deputy of 
Lithuania, laid the foundation of his fame. Wheo 

is country was lost, after having fought at the 
side of Kosciuszko and shared his fate as a pri- 
soner, he accompanied this great man to America, 
where he associated with Washington, whose life 
he has since described. His eulogy on Kosciuszko 
is considered as a masterpiece. His principa! 
works are his historical songs, his dramas, and 
his ‘Reign of Sigismund III” Whatever he 
writes evinces more than common talents ; as to 
which his friends only deplore that he has scatter- 
ed them so much ; or, according to the expression 
of the author of the Letterson Poland, thai ‘ his 
genius was too eager in embracing at once so 
much within its potent grasp ; and thus, instead of 
concentrating his powers, lessened their brilliant 
beams, by diffusing them over too wide a ho- 

n.’ » 


The influence of the French school upon 
Polish Literature is justly exhibited — 

“In the whole domain of poetry, there is no 
branch in which the Poles manifested a greater 
want of original power, than the dramatic. 
Here the influence of the French school was most 
decided, and indeed exclusive. We have seen 
above what pains were taken by the most distin- 
guished men of the nation, to establish a national 
stage ; to which they looked, not in the light of a 
frivolous amusement, but as a school for purifying 
and elevating the national language and literary 
taste, and also as a means of correcting vice by 
ridiculing it. In this view several clergymen 
wrote for the theatre. The Jesuit Bohomolec 
wrote the first original comedies in 1757; other 
comedies, valuable as pictures of the time, were 
written by Bishop Kossakowski. Prince Czarto- 
ryski we have mentioned above as a writer of 
dramas. Zablocki, Lipinski, Osinski, Kowalski, 
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and others, transplanted the French masterpieces 
to the Polish stage, or imitated them. The actors, 
Boguslawski, Bielawski, and Zolkowski, wrote 
original pieces. ¢ Tragedies, mostly on subjects of 
Polish history, were written by Niemcewicz, Fe- 
linski, Dembowski, Slowacki, Kropinski, Hof- 
mann, and F. Wenzyk, whose ‘ Glinski’ is con- 
sidered as the best Polish production of this kind. 
The most popular comedies in recent times are by 
Count Fredro, who is called the Polish Moliére. 
The Polish stage is still richer in melo-dramas, 
especially rural pictures in a dramatic form; of 
which Niemecewiez’s piece, ‘ John Kochanowski, 
is a fine specimen.” 

Among the peculiarities of the Slavie popu- 
lar poetry, we find a trait which marks all 
poetical literature in its early stages :— 


“The frequency of standing epithets, charac- 
teristic more or less of all popular poetry, is par- 
ticularly observable among the Slavic nations. 
The translator will be troubled to find correspond- 
ing terms; but whatever he may select, it is es- 
sential always to employ the same; for instance, 
he mast not translate the far-extended idea of 
bjeloi, white, alternately by white, bright, snowy, 
fair. In Slavic, not only things really white are 
called so, but everything laudable and beautiful 
is called white ; as, the white God, i. e. the good 
Good; the white Tzar, i. e. the monarch of white, 
or great and powerful, Russia. In most cases the 
poet himself no longer thinks of the signification 
and original meaning of the word. Yards, walls, 
bodies, breasts, hands, etc., are invariably white ; 
even the breast and the hand of the tawny Moor. 
The sea is seldom mentioned without the epithet 
blue; Russian heroes have Qlack hair, but the 
head of the Servian hero is called Rusja glava, 
fair-haired, with a reddish shade. Russian youths, 
together with their steeds, are invariably dobroe, 
that is, good or brave; the heart is in the poetry 
of the same nation retivoe, cheerful, rash, light. 
The sun is in Servian yarko, bright; in Russian 
krasnoi, which signifies fair and red. Doves are 
in both languages grey. How much the poets 
are accustomed to these epithets, and how heed- 
lessly they use them, appears from a Servian tale, 
called ‘Haykuna’s Wedding, a charming poem, 
and even much more elaborated than is common, 
where the breasts of a beautiful girl are compared 
to two grey doves. To remind our readers of the 
father of popular poetry, Homer, and of the like 
use by him of stereotype epithets, is unneces- 
sary.” 


The Moral Character of the Slavic Poetry 
falls under condemnation, with a proper limi- 
tation as to the quality of its departures from 
propriety :-— 


“It remains to speak of the moral character of 
Slavic popular poetry. If, in respect to its de- 
cency, we may judge from the printed collections, 
we must be struck with the purity of manners 
among the Slavic nations, and the unpollutedness 
of their imagination. Hacquet, speaking of the 
Slovenzi or Vindes, the Slavic inhabitants of Car- 
niola, states that the songs with which they ac- 
company their dances are often indecent. But 
there is little dependence to be placed on judg- 
ments of this description. Sometimes expressions 
and ideas are rashly called indeceat, which only 
differ from the conventional forms of decency 
without really violating its laws. Hacquet more- 
over only half understood those songs of the Slo- 
venzi. We will at least not condemn them with- 
out having seen them. Among the Russian 
songs, there are some of a certain wanton and 
equivocal character, displaying with perfect naiveté 
a scarcely half-veiled sensuality. ‘The boldness 
with which these songs are sung in chorus by 
young peasant women, has often excited the as- 
tonishment of foreigners. The number of ballads 
of this description, however, so far as we are in- 
formed, is not considerable ; and the character ot 
Russian love-ballads in general is pure and thaste. 
As for the Servians, they have in facta great 
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multitude of songs of a very marked levity and 
friviolity ; and Goethe, when these first appeared 
in the German version of Gerhardt, could not help 
finding it reinarkable that two nations, one half 
barbarous, the other the most practised of all (die 
durchgetthteste, meaning the French), should 
meet together on the step of frivolous lyric 
poetry.” 

A brief reference explains the collection of 
the ballads of Philip the Blind :— 


“ The difficulties Vuk Stephanovitch met with 
in collecting these wonderful ballads, were not 
small. He was often hardly able to prevail on 
the young men and girls to recite, still less to sing 
them before him ; partly from a natural shyness to 
exhibit themselves before a stranger ; partly be- 
cause his search after effusions which had so little 
value in their eyes, and his attempt to fix them by 
writing, seemed to them an idle and useless occu- 
pation. The only reason which they could con- 
ceive for it was, that the learned idler meant to 
ridicule them ; and his request was frequently an- 
swered by the words: ‘ We are no blind men to 
sing or recite songs to you.’ ” 

Among the most agreeable features of the 
work, not least, although the last to be con- 
sidered, are the admirable poetic translations 
of the author ; like the following, simple, clear, 
and characteristic :— 


“ Flying came a pair of coal-black ravens 
Far away from the broad field of Mishar, 
Far from Shabatz, from the high white fortress ; 
Bloody were their beaks unto the eyelids, 
Bloody were their talons to the ankles ; 
And they flew along the fertile Matshva, 
Waded quickly through the billowy Drina, 
Journeyed onward through the honored Bosnia, 
Lighting down upon the hateful border, 
*Midst within the accursed town of Vakup, 
On the dwelling of the captain Kulin ; 
Lighting down and croaking as they lighted.” 
And following this, the touching little 
ballad :-— 7 
THE ORPHAN’S LAMENT. 


“ Par more unhappy in the world am I, 
Than on the meadow the bird that doth fly. 


“ Little bird merrily flits to and fro, 
Sings its sweet carol upon the green bough. 


“ T, alas, wander wherever I will, 
Everywhere [ am desolate still! 


“ No one befriends me, wherever I go, 
But my own heart full of sorrow and woe! 


“ Cease thy grief, oh my heart, full of grief, 
Soon will « time come that giveth the relief. 


“ Never misfortune has struck me so hard, 
But | ere long again better have fared. 


“ God of all else in the world has enough; 
Why not then widows and orphans enough !” 


Tae States Exploring Expedition. Vol. 
The Races of Man, and their Geographical 
Distribution. By Charles Pickering, M.D., 
Member of the Scientific Corps attached to 
the Expedition. Boston: C. C. Little and 
Jas. Brown—London: John Brown. 
(Third Paper.} 
THE AUSTRALIAN RACE. 


In general, the Australian has the color and 
features of the Negro, but with hair instead of 
wool. The forehead, however, does not re- 
cede like the negro, and the eye is more 
sunken and piercing; the lips are less uni- 
formly thick, and the nose is less depressed. 
But in some instances observed, both nose 
and mouth were wider ; some individuals seen 
by our author “ were of surpassing ugliness ; 
while others, contrary to all anticipation, had 
the faee decidedl deg and several of the 
young women a very pleasing expression 
of countenance. The general form, though 
sometimes defective, seemed upon the average 
better than that of the negro; and I did not 
find the undue slenderness of limb which has 
commonly been attributed to the Australians. 
Strange as it may appear, I would refer to an 
Australian as the finest model of the human 








proportions I have ever met with, in muscular 
development, combining perfect symmetry, ac- 
tivity, and strength; while his head might 
have compared with an antique bust of a philo- 
sopher.” 

The aboriginal Australians have no proper 
form of government, nor any idea of owner- 
ship of land; both sexes (as might be ex- 
pected) go entirely naked. They are strictly 
in “the hunting state.” Their chief thought 
and care is to get enough to eat. In many 
devices they are exceedingly expert; as for 
instance in their mode of ascending trees, 
throwing the boomerang, a missile which takes 
a curved course, and the management of their 
war weapons. They reject all innovations and 
all attempts at civilization. Yet they acquire 
English very readily, and “a child educated 
at a school in Sydney showed intellectual ca- 
pacity equal in every respect to that of his 
European companions.” 

The Australians are found only in New 
Holland and Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land. 
Some probability exists, however, of there 
being a colony of them in Central Persia, 
where there is said to be atribe of blacks with 
straight hair. 


THE PAPUAN RACE, 

The natives of the Fejee Islands were 
found to present so many peculiarities that 
Dr. Pickering was forced to consider them as 
belonging to a distinct race. They are black, 
but not so black as negroes ; something like a 

urple tinge was observed in some instances, 

heir faces are larger than those of negroes, 
the lips less protruding, and the nose more 
elevated. One remarkable peculiarity is the 
hardness or harshness of their skin. The 
beard does not cover so much of the face as 
with the white races, but it is thicker, and the 
hair is very full, and so coarse as to be rather 
wiry than woolly. Dressed in the Fejee 
fashion, that is, standing out from the head, 
and stiffened by innumerable braids, and in 
other modes, it looks like a great cushion over 
the head, and is some protection against the 
blows of their war-club. It obliges them to 
use a wooden neck-pillow in lying down. 
They are taller in stature than the whites, but 
not so tallas the Tongans and Samouans. In 
shape they are ungraceful, but very robust; 
the measure of the leg of one of them encir- 
cled that of three of the Vincennes’ men. 

A singular consequence of their deeper 
color, the yellow which is a favorite with Ma- 
layans, with them gives place to red; they are 
also less excessively fond of flowers than the 
other Polynesians. The attention to their 
head-dress takes up a good part of their 
lives. 

They are more ingenious than other Poly- 
nesians. Their war weapons are more nu- 
merous and highly finished; and they have 
made considerable progress in architecture. 
Among their musical instruments they have 
the syrinx, or pipe of Pan. In all their imple- 
ments there may be observed something like 
a school of art for the whole Pacific. 

The Fejee Islands are extremely fertile, 
and their waters abound with every variety of 
fish. Fowls are som ager er 
the principal support of the population, but 
alae aoe fe ont of dishes, cooked 
usually by steaming, or boiling, in earthen 

ts. “ND people in the South Seas could 
ive more comfortably and happily, but 
for their continual treachery towards each 
other.” 

The peculiar customs of the Fejeeans are 
well known through the former account of the 
Expedition. Their society is highly artificial. 
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A general system of homicide —— which 
seems to have its origin in affection for the 
young. The consequence is an increased pro- 
mas td persons in the prime of life. Po- 
ygamy prevails; and the women do all the 
work of weve. food. 

The whole population appears to be divided 
into oe usually built on the tops of hills, 
and fortified; the inhabitants of each being 
hostile to their neighbors. 

Cannibalism prevails among them, as a na- 
tional institution. At one of the villages 
visited, the male inhabitants were about “ cook- 
ing aman.” “In other parts of the globe,” 
says Dr. Pickering, “instances of cannibalism 
have occurred, sometimes from extreme neces- 
sity, or as a deed of savage ferocity ; and we 
read of tribes who practise it as a ceremony, 
religious rite, or even as a manifestation of af- 
fection. At the Fejee Islands, the custom 
rests on different grounds. It is here inter- 
woven in the elements of society; it forms in 


no slight degree a pursuit; and it is even re- 
garded in the light of a refinement. Instances 
ure of daily occurrence; and the preparation 


of human flesh calls into requisition a va- 
riety of culinary processes, and is almost a dis- 
tinct art.” 
Wherever this family extends the practice 
vails, and it may be traced from the Fejee 
lands to the shores of New Guinea and 
New Caledonia. Inhabitants of other islands 
in the vicinity, though often in a ruder state of 
society, invariably regard it with horror. It is 
singular that a people having so revolting a 
custom should be in other respects, as com- 
d with their neighbors, decidedly the most 
intellectual of any. Mr. Hadley, of Wenham, 
quoted by Dr. Pickering, found the Fejees, 
in the course of much experience, the only 
savage people “he had ever met with who 
would give reasons, and with whom it was 
possible to hold a connected conversation.” 


THE NEGRILLO RACE. 

This family has much the same complexion 
with the Papuan. The features are those of 
the Negro exaggerated, and the hair is woolly, 
but not so close as in the Negro. The first 
seen by Dr. Pickering was a native of Ara- 
manga at Tongataboo. He looked much like 
an “ee outang, but was intelligent and 
lively. Captain Vanderford, who visited Ara- 
re that the inhabitants “ look 
more like monkeys than men.” At Malikolo, 
another island of the same group, they are re- 
ea to have been unusually intelligent. 

e same race has been ascertained to inhabit 
the Nitundi group, the Solomon Islands, New 
Guinea, and some of the mountainous parts of 
Luzon. The Andaman Islands are also refer- 
able to this race, which there is reason to 
suppose was much more spread formerly than 
at present. 

THE TELINGAN OR INDIAN RACE. 

The features in this race approach very 
nearly to those of the white, but the mouth is 

nerally wider, the nose less prominent, and 

e lips thicker. The complexion is darker 
than the Malay, the skin very soft, and the 
hair straight and fine. 

This race includes the Lascars, or natives of 
Eastern Hindostan, two of whom, at Sooloo, 
presented a marked difference from the sur- 
rounding Malay 


lation. The lati 
of Western Hi ae hed ery 


ostan is much blended with 
surrounding families. There is a Telin 
tribe on ascar, from numbefs of which, 


intermixed with ne are descended the 
inhabitants of Sz. 


THE NEGRO RACE, 


Our readers—particularly at the South— 


a 


may be supposed sufficiently familiar with the 
hysical peculiarities of this race. The pure 
lood has very much deteriorated in the United 
States. It occupies about one half of Africa, 
and is found in most parts of the globe where 
there are Europeans. We have a distinct im- 
pression of having seen individuals of Ee 
ure descent in West Broadway in New York. 
hey are everywhere remarkable for their 
fondness for dance music. 
THE ETHIOPIAN RACE. 

This race is intermediate in appearance be- 
tween the Telingan and Negro; and it in- 
habits the hottest countries of Africa. It 
includes the Nubians of the Upper Nile, and 
many other tribes in Central Africa, of which 
hardly the names are known. 

At Zanzibar, Dr. Pickering saw a girl from 
the interior who had learned the language, and 


her tribe, the M’ Kuafi. Her people, she said, 
ate only milk and bread. “ Children, when 
hungry, help themselves, by direct application 
to the cow.” They have no meal times. 


please; and each wife has a separate house. 
. They 


have no religion; but — 
sleep.’ y 


Happy people! Their on 


sometimes eaten by leopards.” 
THE HOTTENTOT RACE. 


ves by robbery, or by catching 
mals, as reptiles and insects.” 


THE ABYSSINIAN RACE, 


complexion, never so light as to show a flush 


to Jerusalem. 
THE ARABIAN RACE. 


the race is distin 
nose, and copiousness of 
race, 


globe, countin 
egrees No 


hibits much varie 


of face an 
it ean only be d 
of profile, and the 
expressions peculiar to other families. 


One of Dr. Pickering’s reasons for 
classification of the 
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from whom he gathered some particulars of 


“The men marry as many women as they 


eat and 
trouble 
seems to be that “ persons while sleeping are 


his is another interesting branch of our 
African relatives, which includes the Bosjes- 
mans, Caffers, Hottentots, dec. of the Cape. 
They are much like the Negroes, but smaller | 
and lighter complexioned. Their lives are. 
passed under even more unfavorable cireum- 
stances than those in which we find ourselves 
placed in these regions of “ Commercial Feu- 
dalism.” For example :—* They live among 
rocks and woods; have a keen, vivid eye, 
always on the alert; will spring from rock to 
rock like the antelope; sleep in nests which 
they form in the bushes, and seldom pass two 
— in the same place; supporting them- 
se ing wild ani- 


This has European features, with a burnt 


and erisped or frizzled hair. They are mostly 
confined to the table land of Abyssinia, and a 
mountainous tract that extends into the inte- 
rior of the Continent; but individuals were 
seen by Dr. Pickering in various parts of the 
East. Having been early converted to Chris- 
tianity, they still continue to make pilgrimages 


Our author makes two divisions of this 
family: the Frank, or European, and the 
Oriental. As it exists in Northern climates, 
ished by superior fairness 
of complexion, thinness of lip, prominence of 
Blue eyes, 
and flaxen or red hair, are only found in this 


As it exists in the hottest portion of the 
17 degrees in width from 27 
from the Atlantic to the 
Ganges, one third of which it beng it ex- 

feature. Here 


ished by the prominence 
RI of, Prod, perm of 


this 
y is derived from the 
“In the course of my recent 
tour,” he observes, “ I was continually hear- 
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_ —— 
ing from the lips of Orientals the words of 
different ancient and modern European Jan. 
guages; until at ies whole class of these 
languages seemed as if merely recomposed from 
fragments of Arabic and + dibwenc of = 
ments, indeed, which have been disguised 
more or less by interchanges during some 
thousands of years: and if any European 
words can be traced to a different source, they 
at least remain to be pointed out.” 

“ The same state of things appears to exist 
in the Malay class of languages; and instances 
have been discovered of English words which 
can be traced through the Sanscrit to the re- 
motest islands of the Pacific.” 

We have italicised these curious facts, 
merely to catch the eye in looking down the 
column. 














HAYDEN'S CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 


The Character and Work of Christ. By 
William B. Hayden. Boston: Otis Clapp. 
New York: John Allen. 


WE are not of the number of those whose 
reverence for the theology of the past pre- 
eludes all hope of amendment in the future. 
On the contrary, we think its progression as a 
seience is inevitable. The Christian conscious- 
ness of any one period may be pure and true, 
even though it be but imperfectly expressed in 
mbols and theologic formulas. Such must 
have been the case in the very early ages of 
Christianity. But when wrong thinking, or 
that imperfect vision of religious truth which 
necessarily arise’ from an unsanetified heart, 
| causes error to appear in logical form, and to 
claim faith, then there is danger that the 
Christian consciousness may Vitiated. 
Time only is needed to show it to be error, 
in its practical consequences of evil, or at least 
of a shortcoming in the morality and piety of 
its adherents, But the clear vision of those 
whose inward consciousness is yet right, fore- 
sees this, and error no sooner exhibits itself 
than the champions for the truth also appear. 
The result of the conflict is, that the truth is 
illuminated, and expressed in new formulas. 
Such has been the case since the apostolic 
days. Heresies have arisen, and have disap- 
If they had had intrinsie vitality they 
would not have perished. But their appear- 
ance has been of value to theologie science ; 
and to new forms of error we shall doubtless 
owe clearer and clearer representations of 
truth, till the end of time. 

The pamphlet whose title we have given 
above, contains an attempted amendment of 
what is usually termed the “ orthodox” theo- 
logy as to the Incarnation. Agreeing in the 
main with Dr. Bushnell’s late discourses, “ God 
in Christ,” it ——— to be a prolongation of 
them, but with a difference. It is a new thee- 
logy. The nearest thing to it in eeclesiastical 
remy es the Apollinarian heresy. Our own 
humble opinion is that it will follow in the 
fate of its ecessor. Yet it contains many 
hints which must urge orthodox theologians to 
new definitions and clearer expositions. 

The Author draws out at length the distinc- 
tion between the teaching of the Actual and 
the teaching of the Apparent—in the Scrip- 
tures. Under the former, of course, will be 
included all absolute and eternal verities; 
under the latter, all figurative re ntations, 
or disguisings of the truth, which were neces- 
sary from the ignorance and the prejudices of 
mankind. For instance, deseriptions of the 
natural world, as it appears to our common 
sight, not as it really is, and has been proved 
to be by modern science—and all those foren- 
sic exhibitions of the doctrine of the Atone- 
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ment,—and, alas! all those discourses of our 
Saviour, wherein he describes himself as a 
man, as a person distinct from the Father. 
Now in asserting these two first particu- 
lars to belong to the apparent and not to the 
actual teaching of Scripture, all orthodox in- 
terpreters would agree with the author, ina 
measure. But his zeal carries him too far, 
even almost to what would vitiate the authori- 
ty of the Scriptures, to which he appeals. For 
instance, when it is said, “ the sun stood still” 
it is well; so would we in our own day have 
described the fact. This is indubitably of the 
apparent teaching. But when it is said that 
God made a firmament, separating the waters 
above from the waters below, here is a positive 
untruth, and not an accommodation to popular 
notions. The language in the former case 
may still hold its use. Notso in the latter. 
In fact the Hebrew word translated firmament 
means expanse, and was translated s/eroma— 
firmamentum, by Greek and Latin interpreters, 
to accommodate it to their own scientific no- 
tions. This is the case with many other mis- 
translations of Scripture, for restoring which to 
their right meaning we may thank modern 
science. When the Scriptures adapt them- 
selves to popular apprehension it is well; but 
when they state a thing as a positive fact, it 
must be true, or their authority falls to the 
ground. 

Again, our author will do well to remember 
that those forensic exhibitions of the doctrines 
of atonement and justification, of which he 
complains, have never been exalted into mat- 
ters of faith, save by a portion of the Christian 
world, in modern times. To their value as 
helps to the understanding, and for self-appli- 
cation of eternal verities, the apostles them- 
selves testify ; the world has acknowledged it, 
and our author himself allows it. 

But when the author would include under 
the apparent teaching of Scripture, the dis- 
courses of our Lord, wherein he describes him- 
self asa Man, as a person distinct from the 
Father, he is bringing a very grave charge 
rte him whom he acknowledges to 

od. For what would this be, but to say 
that our Lord so purposely framed his words, 
as to lead them into an error deeply affecting 
their whole devotional and practical life, from 
which the world has never yet emerged, nor 
had a hint of, till this author wrote his pamph- 
let? We may charge mistakes in doctrine to 
men, but not as wilful mistakes to Him. But 
in this category is the author found. With 
him, the Trinity is an apparent ‘Trinity; the 
Son of God, an apparent person; and so, the 
Holy Spirit. God the Father is the Eternal 
Verity, and Christ speaks of himself and of the 
Holy Ghost as persons, only out of complai- 
sance to the ignorance and prejudice of his 
auditors ! 

The Author’s system is this; that Christ 
derived a human tature (how complete he does 
not say) from his mother, and a divine nature 
from one that the human nature, subject to 
passion temptation, grew up in compan 
with the divine. in Lnosienel conflict, of 
course; in which it was equally, of course, 
always overcome. Hence there would be two 
states of consciousness, in one of which he 
would s of himself as man, in the other as 

od. e human nature, however, enduring 
this gradual subjugation, is at length com- 
pletely overcome, and, being overcome, be- 


comes extinet, annihilated. “ The name, Son, | all 


is given to that humanitary garment with 
which the Divine Being wrapped Himself 
about. The name, Father, is given to the in- 





dwelling Essential divinity so enwrapt.” In 
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support of all this the Author chiefly relies on 
the fact that Christ spoke of himself alternate- 
ly as divine and human ; and asserts that as 
he progressed in his career, he spoke more and 
more of Himself in the former character, and 
after his resurrection, only so. To the author, 
“Tand my Father are One,” “ He who hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,” are the utter- 
ances of an Eternal Verity; while nearly all 
the rest of our Saviour’s teaching is but appa- 
rent, but an accommodation to their ignorance 
and prejudice. ‘To withhold the truth may be 
well enough; but to deceive mankind wilfully, 
as History has shown that the early Christians 
and the world ever since, must have been de- 
ceived, is quite another; and with this heavy 
objection upon it, our author’s theory must 
stagger, 

Again: so far as the difference in the words 
of Christ depended upon the degree of the 
subjugation of the human to the divine, ac- 
cording to this theory, one would think that 
process must have proceeded very slowly 
during all the period of his life before his mi- 
nistry, and have gone on rapidly to a conclusion 
towards the end. That it should take pre- 
cisely such a length of time for a human na- 
ture to go on to its own extinction, is a new 
metaphysical fact. Indeed, our author's is 
metaphysics sui generis, since with him the 
repression and mortification of appetites and 
propensities is absolute extinction of life! a} 
most immense induction—only explicable by 
holding human nature to be a negation with 
the Pantheists, or unmixed evil, with the Mani- | 


cheans. The theory stands in need of a meta- | 
physic system to support it on this side. Then 
our author’s assertion that Christ, after his. 
resurrection, spoke of himself only in his 
Divine Capacity, which was then, indeed, his 
only one, is singuiarly untrue. “ Handle me,” 
said he; “hath a spirit flesh and bones, as ye | 
see me have?’ As though he would repress | 
their imaginations, and convince them that he | 
was still a man, as one of them. But this’ 
would be apparent in the author’s mind, Christ | 
keeping up the deception to the end! Now| 
if the common sense of Christians will revolt | 
against this charge upon their Redeemer, and 
believe that Christ intended to call himself a) 
man, and meant to be understood as he said, 
when he spoke of himself as another person 
than the Father, and in speaking of the Holy 
Ghost as a person; then they will see in the 
words, “Land my Father are one,” and “he 
who hath seen me hath seen the Father,” the 
revelation of a higher, mysterious, inscrutable 
Unity among these three persons,—which is 
the Trinitarian ground. But our purpose is 
not to defend orthodoxy. We must leave to 
the proper champions the task of vindicating, 
if they think it necessary, their faith, against 
the objections of this author. We have but 
thrown together these disjointed remarks, yet 
sufficient, we think, to those familiar with 
these subjects, for a refutation of the author’s 
theory. These pains we have taken, in the 
space allowed us, because this seems the ex- 

nent of a new school, in which others, no 
doubt, will follow Dr. Bushnell, and the present 
author. Our province is not to rebuke now, 
God knows; but we cannot help hazarding 
the remark, that if there were more humility 
among these proposers of new systems, more 
of reverence for past and respect for contem- 
porary theologians (as though Trinitarians in 
ages had not thought over, and shut the 








to be themselves the coryphei of the new 
movement,—more humility, again we say, 
then might they and we investigate éogether 
after clearer forms and visions of truth, and 
Progress and Conservatism might coalesce. 
These remarks will not seem harsh to those 
who read the conclusion of this pamphlet. 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Women of the American Revolution. By 
Elizabeth F. Ellet. Vol. Ill Baker & 
Scribner. 


Mrs. Exret here resumes a national subject, 
which she has cultivated with great success, 
with new resources called forth by the interest 
| created in her previous volumes. To a gentle- 
{man of South Carolina she is warmly indebted 
| for a fund of new material illustrative of the 
early settlement and revolutionary history of 
| the Catawba Region, which in variety and in- 
| terest equals the early records of any similar 
| portion of our country; though it seems in 
| some measure indebted to a fortunate accident 
for its recovery from oblivion. Daniel Green 
| Stinson, Esq., of Chester District, a gentleman 
connected by birth and personal association 
_with the honorable names of the Revolution, 
has communicated to Mrs. Ellet a vast store 





|of the reminiscences of his youth, and of in- 
(cidents gathered from the old pensioners of 


the war, with many of whom he was con- 
stantly thrown in contact. The result is a 


_series of highly interesting personal sketches 


—records of a vigorous and noble race of men 


}and women, with whom the war was a reli- 
' gious and patriotic principle ; with whom cou- 


rage and self-denial, trained by the hardships 


of a primitive settlement, by shrewd conflicts 
|with savages, were virtues of every-day 


practice. 

The men and women of America acted with 
one heart and one mind. In reading the early 
anecdotes of devotion in the cause of resist- 
ance, one spirit is seen to govern them, whe- 
ther at the South, the Middle States, or the 
East. You require a gloss to inform you 
whether you are in New York, Massachusetts, 
or the Carolinas. The counterpart, for in- 
stance, of this Sunday Scene of the Revolu- 
tion was acted among the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania; the God-fearing Scotchmen loved 
liberty as well. In June, 1780, in the country 
region of the Catawba, the inhabitants, stun 
by the outrages and assaults of Tarleton ved 
the British soldiers, were gathered together 
for their Sabbath devotion. The stene which 
ensued is picturesquely narrated by Mrs. 
Ellet. 

A SABBATH OF THE REVOLUTION. 

“ On this particular day, the whole neighbor- 
hood seemed to have turned out, and every face 
wore an expression of anxiety. Groups of men 
might be seen gathered together under shade trees 
in every direction, talking in loud and earnest 
tones; some laying down plans for the assent of 
their friends ; some pale with alarm, listening to 
others telling the news; and some transporedt 
with indignation, stamping the ground and gesticu- 
lating vehemently as they spoke. Everywhree 
the women mingled with the different groups, and 
appeared to take an active part in what was 
going on. At eleven o’clock precisely, the vene- 
rable form of Martin, the preacher, came in sight. 
He was about sixty years of age, and had a high 
reputation for learning and eloquence. He was 6 
large and powerful man, with a voice which it is 
said might have been heard at the distance of half 





door upon most of these new notions which 
now they bring forward with such a hue and 
cry)» and less anxiety to rid the world of 


amile. Ashe walked from the place where he 
had hitched his horse, towards the stand, it being 
customary, when the congregation was too large 
to be accommodated in the meeting-house, to 





gmas and forms of belief,” less ambitious 


have the service in the open air, the loud and 
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his ears. The voices ceased as he approached, 
aud the congregation was soon seated in silence 
upon the logs around the stand. 

“ When he arose to every eye was fixed 
upon him. Those who had been most noisy ex- 
pected a reproof for their desecration of the Sab- 
bath, for their faithful pastor was never known to 
fail of rebuking those whose deportment was un- 
suited to the solemnity of the day. But at this 
time he too seemed absorbed with the subject that 
agitated every bosom. ‘ My hearers,’ he said, in 
his broad Scotch-Irish dialect, ‘ talk and angry 
words will do no good. We must fight! As 
your pastor—in preparing a discourse suited to 
this time of trial—I have sought for all light, ex- 
amiped the Scriptures and other helps in ancient 
and modern history, and have considered especial- 
ly the controversy between the United Colonies 
and the mother country. Sorely have our coun- 
trymen been dealt with, till forced to the declara- 
tion of their independ and the pledge of their 
lives and sacred honor to support it. Our fore- 
fathers in Scotland made a similar one, and 
maintained that declaration with their lives ; it is 
now our turn, brethren, to maintain this at all 
hazards.’ After the prayer and singing of the 
Psalms, he calmly opened his discourse. He 
cited many passages from Scripture to show that a 
people may lawfully resist wicked rulers; pointed 
to historical examples of princes trampling on the 
people’s rights ; painted in vivid colors the rise 








matter engaged all his thoughts. Mrs. Anderson 
spoke first—alter she too had been reflecting. ‘ I 
think, William, little Lizzy and I can finish the 
crop, and gather it in if need be, as well as take 
eare of the stock.” ‘Iam glad of that, Nancy, 
was the reply. ‘1 was silent, for I did na ken 
how to let you know it, but to-morrow morning 
I leave home. The way is now clear; the word 
of God approves, and it shall ne’er be said that the 
Covenanters, the followers of the reformers of 
Scotland, would na lend a helpin’ hand to the re- 
newal of the Covenant in the land of America! 
Now, Nancy, Capt. Land will be out before day, 
| giving notice that op at the cross road hard by, he 
| will drill the men who are willing to fight; this 
was agreed upon asI left’ Their conversation 
through the day was in the same strain. As they 
rose from dinner, Mrs. Anderson said, ‘ William, 
were you at kirk in Ballymoney on that Sabbath 
when Mary Martin, our minister's first wile, lay a 
corpse in his house? No one thought he could 
attend to preaching in his sore distress ; but pre- 
cisely at the striking of the hour he was seen 
walking down the long aisle to the pulpit. I 
never shall forget the sermon ! there was not a dry 
eye in the whole congregation ; old men and wo- 
men fairly cried aloud. I thought of that, to-day, 
when after sermon old Stroud went up to him as 
if he had been one of the elders. Did you see the 
man of God clap Stroud on the back as if he were 
going to see him havea fair boxing match? Our 


and progress of the reformation—the triumph of| minister is a wonderful man; he can persuade 


truth over the misrule and darkness of ages ; and 
finally applied the subject by fairly ctating the 
merits of the Revolutionary controversy. Giving 
a brief sketch of the events of the war from the 
first shedding of blood at Lexington, and warm- 


ing with the subject as he went on, his address which are but now beginning 


became eloquent with the fiery energy of a Demos- 
thenes. In a voice like thunder, frequently strik- 
ing with his clenched fist the clapboard pulpit, he 
appealed to the excited concourse, exhorting them 
to fight valiantly in defence of their liberties. As 
he dwelt on the recent horrid tragedy—the 
butchery of Buford’s men, cut down by the British 
dragoons while crying for mercy—his indignation 
reached its height. Stretching eut his hand to- 
wards Waxhaw, ‘ Go, see,’ he cried, ‘ the tender 
mercies of Great Britain! In that church you 


may find men, though still alive, hacked out of 


the very semblance of humanity ; some deprived 
of their arms—mutilated trunks ; some with one 


people to almost anything.’ ” 

The men departed for the scene of conflict, 
and deeds of peril and adventure thickly sown 
in the history of the times over the state, 
to be duly 
chronicled and cherished, in anticipation of 
those honors which time alone can confer, 
attest their heroism and valor. The wives, 
we should rather say the widows, for such they 
soon became, remained at home, to be pilla 
and oppressed b oe bands of foreign 
soldiers, by the fovalists of their own neigh- 
borhood; in poverty and dread, but not in 
fear, to support the double evils of a remote 
settlement and the burdens of war. Their en- 
durance was equal to the occasion, as their wit 
and energy frequently enabled them to ri:e 
above it. A race that had conquered the wil- 


arm ot leg, and some with both legs cut off. Is derness was not to be conquered in battle. 


not this cruelty a parallel to the history of our 


These records of Mrs. Ellet’s new volume, 


Scottish fathers, driven from their conventicles, of the lives of Katharine Steel, Nancy Green, 
hunted like wild beasts? Behold the godly youth, | 2d others of the rural districts of the South, 


James Nesbit—chased for days by the British for 
the crime of being seen on his knees, upon the Sab- 
bath mornigg” &c. To this stirring sermon the 
whole assembly responded. Hands were clenched 
and teeth set in the intensity of feeling ; every up- 
lifted face expressed the same determination, and 
even the women were filled with the spirit that 
threatened vengeance on the invaders. During 
the interval of divine worship they went about 
professing their resolution to do their part in the 
approaching contest; to plough the fields and 
gather the crops in the absence of the men—aye, 
to fight themselves, rather than submit. In the 
afternoon the subject was resumed and discussed 
with renewed energy, while the appeals of the 
preacher were answered by even more energetic 
demonstrations of feeling. When the worship 
was concluded, and the congregation separated 
to return homeward, the manly form of Ben Land 
was seen walking among the people, shaking 
hands with every neighbor, and whispering in his 
ear the summons to the next day’s work.” 


. The prema which followed was in the 
historical spirit of old Scotland. The fireside 
echoed the ap of the pulpit. As a sequel 


to the call of preacher in, here, wit 
characteristic trait of the old man, is one scene 
out of many. 
THE RESPONSE. 

“On his way home from meeting William 


ssess a fresh and irresistible attraction. 

hey are the very corner-stones of American 

power, the foundation and stability of the 
State. 

In other walks of life, however, there were 
portionate endurance and enthusiasm. The 
ies of the Revolution furnish their liberal 

quota to Mrs. Ellet’s “Women of the Revolu- 
tion.” Annis Stockton, the wife of the signer 
of the Declaration, the poetess and friend of 
Washington, is a type of another class which 
has numerous representatives—the women of 
cultivation and reading, aye and of writing too, 
but whose authorship was untinged by vanity. 
There is a plain, homely worth, united with 
dignity of manner and sincerity of thought, in 
the old families of the Revolutionary days, 
which we feel as we read their names. It is a 
era 47 society ro outward nee mg of 
whi ve mostly passed away, but the spirit 
of which—the propriety, the — the 
decorum, the so ospitality, patriotism, 
the religion—should be sacredly preserved by 
us as the seed of all that is good and elevated 


a| in the social life of the Republic. 


Mrs. Ellet’s books furnish the story of this 
old native nobility to which we allude. There 
is evidence that the spirit is not extinct in the 
eagerness with which its history ia received. 










to the coun 
of worth in the bygone da 
politi has h ore too negligently 
overlooked, to be cherished and preserved 
among the Household Records of the succes- 
sors, now in the third generation, of the 
“Women of the Revolution.” 


MRS. NEAL'S SKETCHES. 

The Gossips of Rivertown; with Sketches in 
Prose and Verse. By Alice B, Neal. Phi- 
ladelphia: Hazard & Mitchell. 

One of the good books of the last season, 
which gives promise of many good books tor 
many seasons. Mrs. Neal has the tact, the 
observation, the sensibility to enter the field, 
if she choose, with some of the most popular 
and best accredited of that accompli school 
of female writers of both England and Ame- 
rica, which has proved its claims to a hearing 
all the world over. It needs only the stimu- 
lus of a sound, healthy trade support, which 
we may look for as one of the consequences 
of an International Copyright Law, to de- 
velope the author of these sketches into a 
companion to the Mrs. Marshes, and Caroline 
Bowles, and Mrs. Halls of the “ standard” no- 
velists of the English market, and of our 
zealous republishers. The material outlined 
in this volume of sketches is abundant enough, 
with due study and outside management, for 
expansion into full-blown three volume novels. 
The knowledge of village life and character 
exhibited in the Gossip of Rivertown, would 
do honor to the satirical power of Mr. Cooper, 
while it has the advantage of him in actual 
expefience, fidelity, and vraisemblance. It is 
equal to the character and genuine American 
talk of some of Mrs. Kirkland’s sketches of 
western life. With the humor there is an 
equal common sense and good feeling; for 
there is nothing spiteful in the satire, and the 
sentiment is affecting and profound, free from 
the cant of sentimentality. 

There is a gentle and amiable Mary Butler 
in the “Gossips of Rivertown,” who is the 
subject of the village scandal, and it is in- 
geniously shown upon what a small quantum 
of fact and probability a good character om be 
damaged and sworn away. The young lady 
is courted by a gentleman, who, unwilling to 
furnish the usual entertainment to the old 
maids of the village, conducts his correspon- 
dence through his brother, a married man. 
The consequent inferences, with the domesti- 
cities etched in, are from the life :-— 


SCANDAL AND DRESS-MAKING. 


“ Mrs. Smith had just come in from the kitchen 
to see how Miss Martin, the dressmaker, progress- 
ed in her task of making ‘ auld elaiths look amaist 
as weel as new.’ It was considered unpardonable 
extravagance in Rivertown, to hire a sempstress 
for plain-sewing ; and three tailoresses, four dress- 
makers, and one widow lady, *ho was handy at 
everything, circulated at intervals among the better 
class of families, their semi-annual visits being re- 
garded as quite delightful by the mistress of the 
house, for gossip was then the order of the day. 
Miss Martin was a universal favorite in the Harden 
and Smith clique, for she also sewed for the Jack- 
sons, the Barnards, and the Millers, people of 
whom they saw very little, except in the street or 
at church. Miss Martin could tell you all about 
Miss Barnard’s New York lover; she thoroughly 
understood the domestic economy of the Millers, 
and did not hesitate to say that Mrs. Jackson had 
her own way completely, and as for her husband, 
it was too bad for a man like him to have to put 
up with everything as he did. 

“ This particular morning the conversation turn- 
ed upon Mrs. Jorden, and as Miss Martin had been 








employed by that lady for a day or two previous, 
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there was much to be aaid, and a variety of ques- 
tions asked. It was at length settled by Miss 
Martin’s testimony, that the back parlor curtains 
were worsted damask instead of silk ; that Mrs. 
Jorden always wore a cap at breakfast, and never 
came to dinner in her morning d * such airs 
exclaimed Mrs. Smith)—that Mr. Jorden often 
passed whole evenings out of the house—and here 
Miss Martin became quite mysterious, and could 
not be prevailed upon to give any information with 
regard to the employment of said evenings. 

«« He haint joined the Odd Fellows?’ said Mrs. 
Smith, throwing up both hands. 

«* No. was the concise reply. 

«« You don’t say he goes to that shocking ten- 
pin alley ? 

«Not that ever I heard of}; vouchsafed Miss 
Martin; and then, urged by her listener, she at 
length disclosed that she believed quite too much 
of his time was passed at Mary Butler's. 

«« Of all things! exclaimed Mrs. Smith rock- 
ing back energetically upon .the kitten’s tail, who 
sent forth a piteous yell as the door opened to ad- 
mit Adeline Mitchell. «Oh, Adeline, I’m so glad 
to see you,’ was the greeting. ‘What do you 
think Miss Martin says? Mr. Jorden is abso- 
lutely half his time at Mary Butler's.’ 

“«Perhaps not quite half? mildly interposed 
the informant ; ‘ and if you'll never tell—but no, 
I've no right to mention such things, and Miss 
Martin industriously waxed a needleful of silk. 

“* Ah, come, go on, we'll never mention it, you 
may depend, said Adeline Mitchell, with breath- 
less eagerness. 

«¢ Positively ?” 

«“«Never—that is, only to Harriet Harden ; 
you'll Jet me tell her, won't you; but it sha’n't go 
a step further.’ 

«« Well, then—but I guess I’d better not, after 
all’ 

«“<Oh, do now.’ 

««T've seen him give her letters, and she'd 
blush terribly, and hide them in her pocket as quick 
as thought. Then he always calls her ‘ Mary,’ 
which is quite too familiar to suit me, and worse 
than all, Mrs. Jorden’s found it out.” 

«“« You don’t say so!” 

«“« What did she do? 





“<«Tt was only last night—(now if you ever 
whisper this, I shall never forgive you). I'll teil 
you how I happened to hear it. I was sewing in | 
the dining-room (as she will call it ; J should say | 
sitting-room), and as I'd got the sleeves basted in | 
and the hooks and eyes on, I thought I'd get her | 


t i jus , ies of ement | : ded | 
0 try on the waist, so I just stepped to the back | a species of management long ago recommended | Mania” and the “ Uee and Abuse of Reason,” 


parlor door, but as I got there I stopped a minute, | 
for I thought I heard high words, and the first I | 
heard was— You spend quite too much of your | 
time at Mrs. Butler’s, and I won't allow it any | 
more ’—then he said something I could not quite | 
understand, and she answered ‘ No, I’m not na- | 
turally inclined to be jealous ; but I shall puta stop | 
to this, I assare you.’ Then they talked lower, | 
and so [ just walked in, quite unconcerned, and | 
there they stood by the fice-place. Just as I open- 
ed the door, he tried to put his arm round her | 
waist, to make up, I suppose, and she pushed it | 
away-—there, like that, and Miss Martin, suiting | 
the action te the word, gave Miss Adeline a some- 
what ungentle repulse. : 

“* Well, I always said, from the first, there 
was no good in their acquaintance. You remem- 
ber what a time Mrs. Jackson made a year ago 
about it ?” said Mrs. Smith, appealing to Adeline 
Mitchell. 

“«Don’t I though—if they did pretend to be 
such good friends afterwards? I’ve always 
thought the Jacksons took her up because she 
happened to get a little money about that time. 
To be sure, she runs there now every day of her 
life ; but ’'ll warrant Mrs. Jackson would like to 
Put a stop to it if she could.’ 

“ Suddenly, Miss Mitchell recollected that she 
had promised to run in and see Harriet a little 


while that morning. 
“* Oh, stay to dinner,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘ and we 





kitchen, and then I'm going to cover cord for Miss 
Martin ; I’ve got nothing in the world to do.’ 

“ But Miss Adeline was already tying on her 
bonnet. 

“*We're guing to gave pot-pie’ urged her 
hostess. 

“* And apple-dumplings, suggested Miss Mar- 
tin, whose choice in dessert had just been consulted. 

“ But the love of gossip prevailed over that of 
apple-dumplings, and Miss Mitchell disappeared 
just as Mrs. Smith was summoned to the kitchen 
by the hired girl’s announcement that ‘the crust 
was riz.’” 


The preparations for a “fair” are so capi- 
tally sketched, with freshness of manner 
and matter, that we cannot resist the quota- 
tion :— 

GETTING UP A “ FAIR.” 

«Just ran over and get some tacks from Mr. 
Williams, there’s a dear soul,’ said Mrs. McCloud, 
who, with her hair in curl papers, seemed the pre- 
siding genius of the hour. ‘Tell him they're for 
us, and he won’t charge you anything. Oh, and 
stop into Rosine’s and mention that she needn’t put 
quite so many eggs into the ice-cream; I shall 
want two or three dozen, I find, to finish icing that 
cake. Mrs. Morrison promised to lend me her 
eake-basket and astral lamp—you won’t mind 
fetching them just from there, will you? Oh, and 
Miss Harden, do stop at our house, and tell Susan 
that I shan’t be home to dinner ” 

“So her ‘ obedient servant’ departed on errands 
which, under any other circumstances, she would 
not have stooped to perform; and returned weary 
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ral years past, through every variety of conviviali- 
ty, and a perpetual reproof to those who danced 
aad feasted quite regardless of her distress. 

“ This tent was to serve as the post-office—and 
at the head of this department Mrs. Jorden had 
been unanimously appointed. Miss Brown, a 
young lady who pleaded guilty to the authorship 
of various poetical effusions, contributed to one of 
the Philadelphia Saturday papers, was her assist- 
ant. Miss Brown’s assumed signature was 
‘ Rosalie de Nugent,’ and she blushed very deeply 
when addressed as Rosalie by the young law- 
students who were in the secret, and said ‘ Oh, 
o- Y in the prettiest expostulating tone imagin- 
able. 

“« When do you think your picture will appear 
in the magazines ?” whispered one of these gentle- 
men, as he sorted the various mysterious-looking 
missives, that had been contributed by impromptu 
Lady Montagues and modern Sevignés. 

“* Mine? oh, Mr. Van Allen! how could you 
dream of such a thing ?’ 

«“« Why not, Rosalie? ‘I’m sure you've been 
writing these two years. Does not Mr. —— 
always call you ‘our graceful and accomplished 
correspondent,’ and did not ‘ Hector’ ask the color 
of your eyes some time ago? I’ve noticed that 
last is an infallible sign that the editor intends ask- 
ing an authoress to sit for her picture. Why 
shouldn’t yours appear as well as Mrs. Ellet’s and 
Mrs. Osgood’s, and all the rest of yow literary 
ladies ?” 

“ The last pleasing association of her name with 
actual writers, was quite too much for good- 
natured little Miss Brown. She returned an inex- 


and breathless to hear, ‘I shall depend on you to | pressibly grateful look, and was observed to com- 


count all the spoons as they come in, and to fur- 
nish lamps for the supper table ; where shall you 
go to borrow them?” Mrs. McCloud’s friendship, 
like that of other ladies we have met, required the 





mence practising her autograph at once.” 


There are other scenes of a different cha- 
racter, some feeling and truthful descriptions 


return of constant and wearisome service. She | Of nature, anda glance or two at more me- 
was one of those people who are Napoleons in a | lancholy incidents, which justify our anticipa- 
small way, and like all power or none. Here, for | tions from the general culture and variety of 


instance, although there was no nominal president | powers of the author. 


The three poems, en- 


of the committee, she invariably acted as such, | titled “A Life History,” have a naturalness 


and when requesting the other ladies to do any- 
thing, always said— Just do this for me, won't 
you!’ as if she was responsible to a feartul extent, 
and all assistance was regarded in the light of a 
personal favor. 

“ The others smiled at so plain a demonstration 
of her well-known disposition, and came good- 
naturedly to the conclusion, ‘ To even let her hold 
the reins, while they showed her the way to go; 


by advice and example with regard to the mascu- 
line portion of the community. 

« As usual, disputes hac arisen with regard to the 
various stands or stalls. All wanted, in the first 
place, to be at the ‘ fancy table ’—pronounced by 
general consent the best situation in the room— 
and no person was found willing to undertake the 
books, or the kitchen department. Here Mrs. 
Jackson’s tact was admirably displayed. She 
pointed out to the malcontents that the ice-cream 
was sure to be patronized most by the gentlemen ; 
that, theugh one couldn’t sell much at the book- 
table, the confinement was less than that of either 
of the others, and there was more time for a grand 
promenade. But the crowning stroke of her policy 
was whispering to a pretty school-girl, that gentle- 
men (whatever they might say) always looked for 
a wife who understood housekeeping ; and to the 
astonishment of all, she shortly after professed her- 
self perfectly ready to undertake the depository of 
towels and tin-ware, and was noticed for her par- 
ticular zeal and success in vending those uninterest- 
ing commodities. 

“ Miss Barnard and Mrs. Jorden had succeeded 
in arranging a picturesque tent with the assistance 
of a variety of ‘firemen’s banners, which were 
the pride and boast of as many companies. These 
banners were frequently in demand for the decora- 
tion of ball-rooms, etc., and the lady in a re- 
markably blue dress (the primest figure of the most 
noticeable one) had looked frantic at the destruc- 


ean talk it all over. I’m most through in thay tion of her house, husband, and children, for seve- 








and truth, a simple utterance, which is th; 
measure of the depth and sincerity of the 
thoughts, 





Lectures before the Huntington Literary Asso- 
ciation. By the Rev. F. W. Shelton, Minis- 
ter of St. John’s Church, Huntington, L, I. 
Stanford and Swords. 


Tue topics of these lectures are the “Gold 


topics which are treated with an individuality 
and freshness as rare in the lecture-room as 
they are inviting to the reviewer wearied with 
the cut and dried dulness commonly proceed- 
ing from such localities. ‘The author's reflec- 
tions and his style are of the true vintage ofa 
poetical mind uncropped by the magazines 
and book jobbers. There is a first blush of 
enthusiasm and of the privacy of sound think- 
ing and good reading in a fine old library, 
which comes to the metropolis with a true 
Long Island flavor of attic saltness. Take for a 
genuine whiff from Mr. Shelton’s pipe this pic- 
turesque sketch of a miser, which would do 
credit to old Overbury or Bishop Earle, those 
original character painters :-— 
THE MISER. 

“ He seems to be shrivelled and squeezed into a 
compass no bigger than a nut-shell which a squir- 
rel holds in his paws. His cheeks collapse, his 
stomach and spine approach each other for want 
of nutritive diet, and his attenuated legs have taken 
refuge in 

‘The lean and slippered pantaloon.’ 
His heels are shod with iron to prevent the pre- 
cious cow-skin from wearing out, and his breeches 
are leathery ; and for his old hat, boys would not 
kick it in the streets. It is so greasy and shock- 
ing-bad, that it would bring a higher price than the 
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best beaver, either as a curiosity to hang up in a 
museum, or to put upon a high pole to frighten 
hungry crows. His finger nails are like bird- 
claws, and his arm trembles as with the act of 
grabbing, and his whole expression is hungry and 
gluttonous, as if he \vere feeding upon a basin-full 
of gold eagles or dollars. His cat is a mere 
shadow, and puts one paw before another, looking 
in the direction of her long streaking tail, as if a 
small mouse would frighten her away. His dog is 
lean, snarling, and ferocious from being ill-fed, and 
his cow appears to be the victim of a perpetual horn 
distemper, a hanger on at the hay scales, and with 
a thieving propensity for other men’s clover. Then 
his house, his fences, his walls, his garden, present 
a picturesque misery which cannot be adequately 
deseribed. But to look upon cold, cheerless gloom 
you must enter in. No voice—no music—no 
laugh—no cheerful aspect of wife, children, or 
domestic. A few lean sticks, no thicker than 
crutches, are upon his hearth, and two or three dull, 
lack-lustre coals to heat his meagre soup, causing 
to ascend above his chimney in the cold air, a thin, 
blue, wiry, cork-screw curl of smoke. Twenty 
times a day, walking upon tip-toe, and looking 
about, he draws forth his treasure. This for him 
is all that can make life sweet, or death bitter.” 


We call upon Mount, another genius loci, to 
paint from that description. Or, he may illus- 
trate this :— 

LONG ISLAND IN THR “LAND SPECULATION.” 

“ Before that time, its insular position kept it un- 
contaminated by the great world. A few people 
of pleasure visited it in summer for the benefit of 
sea-bathing at Coney Island, Rockaway, Babylon, 
Fire Island, and Montauk Point. A few sports- 
men brought their fowling-pieces to shoot plover 
on the Big Plains, deer at Yaphank, grouse, duck, 
and snipe along shore. A few devotees of angling 
dropt their lines in the quiet brooks. Those who 
were fond of that good diet which the country 
affords, came to partake of clams at Bay-Side, and 
those unequalled oysters of Huntington, which as 
much excel all other oysters in point of size, fat- 
ness, and juicy flavor, as the waters of the ancient 
Baie outsparkled all the bays of Italy. But, 
above all, the contemplative lovers of nature—the 
artist with his easel and palette, here found a de- 
sirable retreat. The northern shores offered to his 
eye the most enchanting pictures; hill-tops and 
undulating lands clothed with verdure ; bold pro- 
montories, jutting out into the clear, expansive 
waters of the Long Island Sound ; beautiful coves 
and harbors, bordered with a white beach, bearing 
upon their bosom fleets of sail boats, and some- 
times enlivened by the Regatta—in short, such a 
blending of hill-top and valley, sky and water, 
that the eye never wanted relief, nor the heart 
pleasure. In the midst of al! this paradise the 
tempter came. He whispered to the people to cut 
up their lands into small parcels, so many feet 
front, so many feet rear, and not to make the 
building lots too large, for land was too precious. 
If the buyer desired he could buy two lots instead 
of one. The contagion began at Brooklyn, in 
which, the population being more dense, it raged 
more terribly. Soon it got as far as Parmenter’s 
Gardens. ‘Trees, vines, and flowers leaved, fruit- 
ed, and blossomed for the last time. It became a 
place for carts to rumble in, and not for bouquets 
to be made up. Thence, travelling by an easy 
stage, we come to East New York. Here enter- 
prise planned the map of a city too magnificent for 
a name doubly provincial. Great squares, streets, 
avenues, parks were laid out. A Post Office was 
ane ane to which there came only one letter, 

r Jonn Smitx! Sign Boards were put up to 
guide the traveller through the intricacy of future 
streets. At the present date, this city comprises 
one shoe shop, one distillery, three or four scatter- 
ing houses, and a few pig-pens. Then we come to 
the Union Race Course, where the speculation 
went on. Horses had to chew oats in their 
nyangers. Eclipse was eclipsed. Horse races 
were perfectly flat and insipid compared with the 
races which men ran for the goal of wealth. At 
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Jamaica, the Beaver Pond, with all its bog-lots, 
was mapped out; but those who had land on the 
line of railroad would not sell at any price. They 
waited for the tide to become higher. It was 
rising, rising! ‘To sell ow would be a great 
sacrifice !’ (such was the phrase they used), and 
they would not think of closeting themselves with 
any one but John Jacob Astor, Belmont, Nicholas 


Biddle, Baron Rothschild, or a representative of 


the Bank of England. On the Big Plains plover 
was scared off. Hempstead became one great 
Lunatic Asylum. Hicksville started up into im- 
portance. Yaphank was on the qui vive. ‘The 
men of Babylon, Jerusalem, and Jericho, thought 
that those places would rival their old renown. 
Mosquito Cove changed its title, and all places 
with homebred names were christened anew. In 
short, from Brooklyn Ferry to Montauk Point, 
the farms, bogs, and swamps were mapped out. 
Cattle were driven from their pasturage. They 
rubbed their sides against lamp posts, and cracked 
their shins against curb stones. The sign boards 
of folly remain to this day.” 


There is a sound philosophy, too, with this, 
which would carry us a Sabbath day’s journey 
to Mr. Shelton’s pulpit ministrations. The 
lecture on Reason is eloquent and forcible. A 
passage is admirably put on the pacific influ- 
ences of the recent discoveries in science in 
hastening the day of 
The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 





ANTONINA. 
Antonina ; or, the Fall of Rome. An Histori- 
cal Romance. By W. Wilkie Collins. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Cox.ins is already known as an author 
by a Memoir, executed with taste and feeling, 
of his father, the celebrated English painter. 
That work, however, though ranking high in 
its class, was doubtless undertaken more from 
filial respect than from desire of literary fame. 
The meen before us may therefore almost be 
re as the author's first voluntary appear- 
ae before the public. His first saan heoeas 
an ambitious one, for in Antonina he evidently 
aims at the highest rank of historical ro- 
mance. 

The scene is laid partly in Rome, partly in 
the camp of the Gothic invaders. The luxu- 
rious ease, the effeminacy of the nobles, and 
the discontent of the commoners, of the once 
mighty city, the gorgeous but corrupt church, 
the decayed worship of the heathen gods, are 
all vividly presented in strong contrast with 
the stern ruggedness, the fierceness and deter- 
mined enthusiasm of the men of the North. 
As the story advances, the plot developing 
itself with the progress of the historic events, 
a fearful picture is given of the siege of the 
= of the bloodless—more fearful than the 
wildest carnage,—victory of the besiegers, the 
terrors of the famine, smiting down alike the 
beggar in his rags and the noble in*silken 
robes, cancudted We heaps of gold, powerless 
even for the purchase of tainted horseflesh. 

A striking seene is that in which the meagre 
remnant of a band of epicurean revellers are 
called together by their host of numberless 
banquets, to a feast in which the choicest 
wines flow like water, while the sole condi- 
ment of the repast is the tainted offal of the 
streets. 

The work has many fine descriptive pas- 
sages, showing the artist eye of the painter as 
well as the skill of the practised author; the 
characters are few in number, but strongly 
marked in character ; the incidents are striking 
and effective. Traces of an unpractised hand 
are, however, apparent, in the long preliminary 
narratives by which two or three of the cha- 
racters are introduced, and which, altho 
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and interesting in themselves, distract the 
reader's attention, and break the continuity of 
the progress of the story. There is also a 
want of shadin in some of the characters; 
they are out and out villains of the melo-dra- 
matic stamp, such as we seldom find in human 
nature, taking human nature at its common 
valuation. e work, however, must be con- 
sidered a decided success, in a walk where 
success is not to be attained without honor. 
The authors of Valerius and Rienzi will have 
to recognise in the author a competitor for 
their best won laurels. The book appeals to 
scholars and students; it is the fanciful archi- 
tecture of a gentleman of refined thought and 
reading, built with marbles plucked from the 
classic temples of Gibbon; and it is worthy in 
this respect of a better dress and better com- 
panionship than the American republishers 
(under the stringency of an unprotected, un- 
copyrighted publication) have been compelled 
to give it in the double columns and fine print 
of the Library of Select Novels, though we 
can discover no reason for the mutilation of 
the author’s style by the introduction of the 
Websterian cacography. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE CODE. 

A Review of the latest of the Practice 
Commissioners. By a Member of the New 
York Bar. Geo. F. Nesbitt. 1850. Pamphlet 
of 32 pages. 

The Crudities of the Code and the Codifiers. 
By Juvenus Alumnus (!) Do. 


Tnese pamphlets are like year-old chestnuts, 
very promising on the outside, but very empty 
within ! 

They are evidently by the same hand, and 
go a great way*in illustration of the saying, 
“ It is easier to say a good thing than a true 
thing.” 

One would naturally suppose that a review 
of a system of legal practice by gentlemen 
of standing like Messrs. Field and Graham, 
would approach at least the dignity of a Col- 
legian Senior Essay ; but these pamphlets are 
very Sophomore productions. Juvenus Alum- 
nus did write them; and the dignity of his 
style is not unworthy the elegance of his 
Latin. 

Attacks upon the Code. these cannot be 
called. There is notin all their pages a single 
creditable argument against the reform in 
practice ; while the field is very extensive and 
exposed for such attempts. e have plenty 
of attempted humor, funning, and random 
hits at detached passages. These would be 
something if they were substantial, and exe- 
cuted with the management of a master : but 
as they are before us, continue in the dead 
level of Sophomore cleverness. 

Our “ Juvenus Alumnus” is very self-im- 
portant ; for in his Proem he compares himself 
to Walter Scott, Esq. “In imitation of the 
example of another ‘ great unknown, I bring 
in my preface at the end of my book.” He is 
a ible hand for the scissors in quotation ; 
for omitting four before coming to the body 
of the work, we find twenty-four quota- 
tions in the last-named Ve et of thirty- 
three pages, from Horace, Walter Scott as poet 
and novelist, Junius, Shak , Hudibras, 
The People’s Song Book, The Family Joe 
Miller, The Pickwick Papers, and a ery of 
anonymous authors. And after reading them 
we are fain to think what a pity our “ Juvenus 
Alumnus” had not read as much in law as in 
what is termed “ Miscellaneous ;” and then 
we should have had what we would like of 


all things to see—a forcible and logical review 
ugh is the islets of the oer Commissioners. 
necessary to the comprehension of the plot, } 
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stone.” Before “ Juvenus Alumnus” conti-|in weekly issues, our announcement of the 
nues his reviews of Code crudities, let him |commencement of the enterprise. The whole 
look to his own. work is now furnished at a price within the 
He is severe occasionally upon the gramma- | Means of the most humble book collector. 
tical errors of his criticised subjects. What| Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
does he think of the elegance of this sentence | Empire. Vols. 2, 3. (Boston: Puttutrs, 
on page 6 of his second pamphlet !—“a legaey | Samrsos & Co.) ‘Two new volumes of this 
subject to only one contingency, that it may | popular edition, uniform with the same pub- 
lapse, not for want of heirs that can take, | lishers’ Hume and Macaulay. The entire text 
but for want of those that will.” is given, with the notes of Milman, which are 
He condemns the want of perspicuity in the | in the most convenient form for reference at 
Codified style ; will he correct his own upon | the foot of each page. 
every page! Choiz de Poésies pour les Jeunes Personnes. 
Before he attacks the civil law, let him read | Par Mme. A. Coutan. A Key to the Exercises 
a little in Domat, and consult Merlin’s Reper- 4 Oliendor{f’s Method of Learning French. 
toire on the various topics he touches upon. evised Edition. (Apr.etoxs.)\— Two new 
Above all, let him walk into the Law Insti-| publications of Messrs. Appleton’s valuable 
tute, and from the Library shelves take down | educational series. The collection of French 
the Codes of Louisiana—the civil code being | poetry is by a practical teacher, and the result of 
almost verbatim from the Code Napoleon— | careful experience. It is various and attrac- 
and reflect upon the historical correctness of | tive, from the pages of the best classic writers. 
this sentence ; “ the civil law and its written | The Key to Ollendorff facilitates the labors of 
codes, and its necessarily enlarged discretion | the private student. 
in the judges, has ever prevailed only in| Manual of the Corporation of the City of 
countries where arbitrary power had full sway,| New York, for 1850. By D. T. Valentine. 
and was at least unrestrained by written Consti- | (McSrevon & Baker, Printers.)—The busi- 
tutions.” ness fidelity and antiquarian zeal of the Clerk 
We are no great admirers of the civil law ;| of the Common Council have been worthily 
but desire the devil to have his due. Any | expended in the production of this really va- 
reader of Justinian if he be a Latin scholar, or | luable volume. It contains, besides all the 
of Domat ifhe be French, or of Kaufinan’s | local information of the year, a_mass of docu- 
Mackeldy if he prefer translation, will readily | ments relating to the past, links of New York 
refer to the trial by witnesses (the original of , of the: present day to the olden time, which 
the jury trial, upon which common law lawyers cannot fail in the connexion to exercise a bene- 
have talked so much for Buncombe), the lead-| ficial effect on the city fathers, by binding 
ing rules of evidence at this day, the authority | them to the good deeds of their predecessors. 
of the Chancellor, Proctor, and the very same | The shifiing and temporary interests of the 
divisions of subjects and mode of treatise pur- day need this relief in an historical back- 
sued by Blackstone ! ground. Mr. Valentine is aware of the rich- 
But we are not disposed, by pursuing any | ness of this material, and displays it without 
suggestive trains of thought like these, to give | stint in the reproduction of old maps, ancient 
importance to “ Juvenus Alumnus.” He will | drawings, extracts from venerable documents, 
do very well to break ground, in pecking away , and the like, which entitle the editor at least 
at the Code, with his gardening spade; but: to the customary vote of thanks of the Histo- 
who will come as ploughman with sturdy en- | rical Society. Mr. Valentine’s facts of 1850, 
deavor and laudable desire to turn over the | (some of which, as the comparative view of the 
sod which the “ Commissioners” have placed | city parks, are ingeniously presented) and re- 
for seed, that we may thoroughly examine its miniscences of the past are equally valuable 
roots? in the counting-room and the library. His 
The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Gold. | %°°% should be found in both places. 
emith. By James Prior, Vol. IV. (Porsan.) | Tea, and the Tea Trade. Parts 1st, 24, and 
—The completion of this reprint of the only | 3d (first published in Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
complete edition of Goldsmith’s writings, ex-| Zine). By Gideon Nye, Jr., of Canton. (Geo. 
clusive of his compilations and histories. Ap-| W. Woov.)—A third edition of the two first 
pended to the Poems and Dramatic produc-| portions of this treatise, with an improved 
tions included in this volume are twenty-three form for the whole in extra marginal refer- 
critical articles (contributions to the Monthly | ences, large paper, &c. The author discusses 
and Critical Reviews), now for the first time | the subject with ability—we have already pre- 
given to American readers. They have some | sented his leading view on consumption—and 
peculiarities of a verbal and limited school of leaves behind him, on his immediate return to 
criticism which has gone out of fashion, and | China, a tract which those who are disposed 
our admiration has in some instances, as with | t© cape the subject (and it is one not likely 
Gray, gone beyond the measure of the re-| to be let alone) cannot fail to profit by. The 
viewer’s contemporary praise; but withal (re- serena | part is vecupied with interesting 
membering, too, this was hack work for Gold- | notices o some recent movements in Eng- 
smith) weeannot handle without a tributeto the | land regarding the reduction of duty; the 
writer’s sense, those elevated powers of steadiness of consumption in this country is 
mind which always raise a particular trath to | Observed; the question of tea versus coffee 
the dignity of an aphorism, and the charm of | agitated ; the supply of the present year com- 
style which rescues these comparative trifles | mercially stated; the trade of the different 
from the mounds of literary rubbish of his fel- | states of Europe posted up, and two impor- 
low writers. We have on previous oceasions | tant, brief English publications are given in 
expressed our sense of the value of this edition | full—Mr. Martin's Report to the House of 
of Goldsmith, and have only at nt to | Commons on the Growth and Curing of Tea, 
commend the taste and liberality of the pub- | and the evidence before the eommittee of the 
lishers in this elegant presentation of a stand-|same body of Dr. Sigmond, in 1847, on its 
ard author. healthful properties. Among the conclusions 
The History of England. By David Hume. ' thas presented by Mr. Nye, we find tea to be 
6 vols, 12mo. (Haxrers.)—The subsequent | more nutritive than coffee, a safer beverage 
volumes of this cheap and excellent edition of | (having been recommended in preference to 
the English historian have followed promptly, | coffee by physicians in the cholera season of 

















last year), its use consequently desirable to 
the western emigrant and laborer, with whom 
It Is, perhaps, slowly gaining upon coffee ; 
that there is a short supply this year, and a 
rise of prices may be expected; and in the sta- 
tistical part, that the present year’s consump- 
tion of the world is 94,500,000 pounds, Great 
Britain and Ireland taking fifty-two millions, 
the United States (including iis exports) twenty 
mill ons. 

Heroines of the Missionary Enierprise ; or, 
Sketches of Prominent Female Missionaries. 
By Daniel C. Eddy. (Boston: Tuickyor, 
Reep & Fietps.)—A volume appropriated to 
memoirs of thirteen missionaries whose names 
are familiar in the American Churehes—the 
series commencing with Harriet Newell and 
ending with Emily C. Judson. The treatment 
is in unison with the religious feeling on this 
subject, and with an appeal to a particular 
audience, the writer looking upon his heroines 
and their enterprise, not in an historical or cri- 
tical light, but from the point of view of their 
friends and contemporary supporters. A 
general philosophical history of Missions, with 
full detail, and in a candid spirit of investiga- 
tion, remains yet to be written. When this is 
done, the American heroines of Mr. Eddy’s 
volume will contribute their full quota to its 
tale of self-sacrifice and patient martyrdom. 

A Memoir of Harriet Ware, First Super- 
intendent of the Children’s Home, in the City of 
Providence. (Providence: Greorce H. Wuir- 
nEy.)—A tribute to unostentatious female 
worth, with a practical goodness free from cant, 
which well deserves a record. Miss Ware, 
the subject of this memoir, was a lady of 
Providence, who passed her time in reclaiming 
ignorant and vicious children, in the humble du- 
ties of a schoolmistress; from natural aptitude 
for the work and for conscience sake, select- 
ing for her sphere the forlorn hope of the city, 
a certain district called India Point. Her suc- 
cessful labors led, on the breaking up of the 
locality by the Railway Depot, to the founda- 
tion of a charitable institution, of which she 
was appointed Superintendent. In that honor- 
able service she died in 1847, in the 48th year 
of her age; her spirit disciplined by the suffer- 
ings of painful disease. The profits of this 
volume, which appropriately narrates her 
worth, will be set apart for the benefit of the 
Institution to which she was devoted. 


The Lorgnette, No. 12. (Kernot.)—The 
close of a volume of this town miscellany. 
Whether there will be another the writer tells 
us depends upon his own whim, and the tem- 
per of the town. We hardly feel authorized 
to give advice in so important a matter; but if 
the author has a long purse we advise him to 
go on. It is quite as harmless as driving a fast 
trotter on the Avenue, and he certainly writes 
very well for a fashionable man. By the 
way, the good taste and propriety of the early 
numbers were somewhat impaired by an un- 
worthy allusion or two at the conclusion. 
Timon has been reading the Sunday papers. 
He had better stick to his Horace. 

Littell's Living Age, No. 312.—This publi- 
cation, which amply sustains its interest as a 
collection of some of the best literature of 
the day, has in this number a valuable article 
from the Christian Remembrancer on English 
Hymnology, a subject which has been little 
font Gi of which there is a great dispo- 
sition and necessity for reform. The review 
contains much information on the ordinary 
material of such collections, with some impor- 
tant suggestions, 


The True Defense of Professor Webster, be- 
ing reported as spoken by himself in his Cell 
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So gyrase d ee eee 
ittle et setting fo es 
which Profesnor Webster should have inde, 
and worthy of notice for the purity of its style, 
its force, and a certain delicacy of treatment. 
The suggestion of what is just and becoming 
on the part of prosecuting attorneys in criminal 
cases deserves the attention of that portion of 
the bar. The orthography (?) of the pamphlet 
is execrable. We cannot conceive how a gen- 
tleman who writes so well should spell so 
ill—unless he wishes to disguise his hand. 

Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and 
Engineering. Oliver Byrne, Editor. (ArrLe- 
ton & Co.)—The newly-issued numbers of 
this elaborate work are up to the standard of 
those we have already noticed. The value of 
the work will be indicated by the number of 
engravings, which reach at the end of No. 8 to 
overeleven hundred, most of them large size, 
and embracing much detail. In Nos. 5 and 6 
will be found a most interesting article on the 
art of casting and moulding in metal, with a 
great variety of illustrations of the devices 
used in that business, and all its departments, 
from type easting to that of bronze statuary. 
No. 7 contains a description of the Conway 
Tubular Bridge, and the method of raising it, 
both similar to the vast proportions and ma- 
chinery of the Britannia bridge. The subject 
of Corn Mills is treated at full length in No. 7. 
Two American inventions are described in 
No. 7; one a machine for cutting ornamental 
devices on tables and furniture, to be inlaid. 
We believe this was the machine destroyed by 
the Hague street explosion. Another is the 
invention of Mr. Greene, of Cincinnati, and is 
an adaptation of the latter to cutting cog wheels, 
by means of certain additions. 

The two principal articles of No. 8 are the 
different systems of decking vessels, and the 
subject of dredging machines; both are fully 
discussed, and accompanied by numerous en- 
gravings. ’ 

The work is a complete Encyclopedia of 
Machinery, and no mechanic will do justice to 
himself and his powers without possessing and 
studying it. e perceive that it is very full 
in notices of American machines, which was a 
desideratum, descriptions having been hitherto 
confined for the most part to periodical publi- 
cations. 

The Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Prac- 
tical Agriculture. By Hen Stephens, 
F.R.S.E. Assisted by John P. ‘Nertia, A.M., 
Prof. of Scientifie Agriculture in Yale Col- 
lege.—This is another scientific serial work, 
and is founded on Mr. Stephens’s previous 
work, the “ Book of the Farm,” greatly en- 
larged, and adapted to the state of Agriculture 
in this country by the American editor. It is 
proposed to publish the work in twenty-two 
numbers, with a steel engraving in each, and 
numerous woodcut illustrations, ‘The present 
number contains an introduction to the study 
of agriculture as a science, and its tice. 
The eminent character of the English and 
American editors is a guarantee that the work 
will be useful to the great class whose busi- 


ness it treats of. 
Purtry. 


TO SPRING. 
Sweet Spring, that art the morning of the year, 
We bail thy dawn. Stern winter thee descried, ° 
And folding round his stormy cloak, away 
He strode and vanished, with all his frosty train ; 
Like huge dark airy phantoms, dimly seen, 
Grim-stalking through tempestuous rolling clouds, 
That drift across the haunted Brocken summits. 
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Thou breathest, and earth's snowy armor melts 

From the gray fields and leafless woods; thou 
smil’st, 

And all the erystal bars that did imprison 

The fountains and the merry rivulets, 

Trickle away, and joining with, set free 

Their limpid element. Thine influence, 

O blessed goddess, steals within our hearts, 

And makes them young again. We seem to scent 

Thy fragrance-laden hours that lie along 

The verge of June ; and with the foretaste comes 

The memory of Maytimes long ago. 


There is a kind of joy akin to grief, 

A hope that is almost despondency, 

A strength that is invincible, and yet 

Can but itself sustain. All these, O Spring, 
Thou dost inspire. We joy again to see 

The trees put forth their leaves, the grass grow 


green 

In meadows ; all thy fertilizing airs, 

Thy glorious mornings, and thy blessed eves, 

Thy singing birds and peaceful browsing kine— 

The sounds and sights of nature’s freshest life— 

There is no man but feels them. Even in cells 

Death-sentenced wretches taste the breath of 
Spring, 

And gaunt Consumption from his bed looks up, 

And smiling languidly, believes himself 

Grown better. O that he were indeed! that Man 

Might still his youth renew, as does the earth, 

Till the inevitable finis ; or that else, 

There were some Lethe waters that could cleanse 

The tablets ofthe memory! For who 

That calls his life before him, does not feel 

A heartache unsupportable ; not for time 

Misspent, or works and duties left undone, 

But more for this, to think on what life is, 

How soon the bloom and verdure of it passes. 

It is a race, where step by step we tire 

And tire—a sombre dream—a lingering death, 

And we look back as seamen do who've left 

Voluptuous Rarotonga, and must now 

Double Fuego’s dreary Cape, each day 

More wet, more windy, more bereft of sun, 

And icefields gathering o’er the dismal sea. 


O Hope, that once with gladly eager eyes 

Allured me on, thou hast not left me yet, 

But now with dim and tearful gaze, thou look’st 

Towards that void beyond the shore of time, 

Cheering my rugged pathway here no more! 

—We are like children at a theatre,— 

This sees great lords or statesmen cross the stage, 

And longs to walk with them ; that views their 
wealth, 

And dreams of it ; another loves the scenes ; 

So this at length enacts the great man’s part ; 

That, riches gains—a property man is he ; 

The other dies, a poor scene-shifting poet ; 

Thus each one’s wish in disappointment ends, 

As time to each discovers life’s vain show. 

Nothing we strive for can we e’er enjoy ; 

And that success which surely f8llows merit, 

Assurely comes too late. We fight with fate, 

Conquer, and in the hour of conquest—die. 

The poor man toils to live, and lives to toil, 

The rich man hardly keeps from vice— 

All—all is emptiness. 


But still we live, 
And being alive, ’tis wise to brave it out, 
To the last gasp, with stubborn resolution, 
Making the best of that which at the best 
Is bad enough. The world is ordered right, 
So we believe, though now it seems not so, 
And faith is feeble. Let us then not yield 
To that mean suicidal recklessness 
Which makes life short and merry ; let us not 
Go drown ourselves in pleasure, or in care, 
But always, with despairing energy, 
Contend ’gainst outward ills or inward passions, 
Till we be summoned hence. And come, O 

Spring, . 

Inspire thou us with vigor; cheer our hearts 
With images of gladness ; look within 
The student’s narrow room, and bid him leave 
His tasks, to walk the new recovered fields, 
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Wearied, but not yet broken. Shame from sleep 

The fat and drowsy millionaire, enthralled 

By luxury ; breathe into such a new 

And manly purpose. Charm from care and 
strife 

Merchant and politician—all who have 

Forgotten in the present time the past, 

And are as if they never had been young. 


This is thy work ; for as thy gentle showers 
Reanimate the earth to yield new fruits, 
So doth the spirit of Beauty, that on thee 
Attends, invigorate the fainting soul, 
And help our age supplant life’s early Hope, 
With steadfast Will, and Courage to endure. 

@. W. PF. 





THE MAIDEN’S WISH. 
{From the Servian Dialect.) 
Hap I but, O Laso! 
The treasures of the Czar, 
Well I know, O Laso! 
What therewith I'd buy ! 
Buy myself, O Laso! 
On the stream a garden. 
Well I know, O Laso! 
What I'd therein plant. 
Plant therein, O Laso! 
Hyacinths roses. 
Had I but, O Laso! 
The treasures of the Czar, 
Well I know, O Laso! 
What I'd buy therewith. 
Buy myself, O Laso ! 
Then the stripling Laso ! 
That he for me, O Laso ! 
Would watch my little garden! 
Go. M. RB. 





MY ROSE AND THE ROSES. 
[From the Servian Dialect.) 

My darling Rose among the roses lay, 

And slept ; and while she slept the roses talked, 

Praising her golden hair and honey-mouth, 

Her rosy cheeks and forehead white as snow. 

They called her their sweet sister in their love ; 

And one old rose (age should be more disereet), 

Was so much moved that from its stem it dropt, 

And on her bosom fell (O lucky flower !) 

The maid awoke and when her gentle eyes 

Beamed on her blushing friends, they joyed the 

more, 

All buds and full-blown rosee giving forth 

Their sweetest fragrance to delight her soul, 

My darling Rose, thou art the queen of flowers! 
6. M. R. 


THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF PERICLES. 
(From an eloquent and profound study of Grecian History, 
in a Review of Grote, in the new number of the Quar- 
terly Review.) 
Ir was the age of Pericles, and even yet more 
than the age of Pericles, great as the accom- 
niments of that age might be, Pericles 
imself. 

It required no new artist to awaken an in- 
terest in that extraordi man, To all stu- 
os Grecian nS Fehenye arare qv 
ap as the cen of Grecian his- 
tory. His form, and manner, and outward ap- 
pearance are all wellknown. We can imagine 
that stern and almost forbidding aspect, which 
repelled rather than invited intimacy: the ma- 
jestie stature: the long head—long to dispro- 
portion—already before his fiftieth year silver- 
ed over with the marks of age; the sweet 


voice and rapi paren er ee , though 
by an unwelcome association, the likeness of 


his ancestor Pisistratus. 
reserve which rei through his whole life 
and manners, ose gun features were 
never seen to relax into laughter—twice only 
in his long career to melt into tears. For the 
whole forty of his administration he 
never accepted an invitation to dinner but once, 
and that to his nephew’s wedding, and then 
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stayed only till the libation, that is (as we 
should say) till the saying of grace. That 
princely courtesy could never be disturbed by 
the bitterest persecution of aristocratic enmity 
or popular irritation. To the man who had 
followed him all the way from the Assembly 
to his own house, loading him with all the 
abusive epithets with which, as we know from 
Aristophanes, the Athenian vocabulary was so 
richly stored, he paid no other heed, than, on 
arriving at his own door, to turn to his torch- 
bearer with an order to light his reviler home. 
In public it was still the same. Amidst the 

jonate gesticulations of Athenian oratory, 
amidst the tempest of an Athenian mob, his self- 
possession was never lost—his dress was never 
disordered—his was ever studied and 
measured. Every speech that he delivered he 
wrote down previously. Every time that he 
spoke, he offered up a prayer to heaven that 
no word might eseape his lips which he should 
wish unsaid. But when he did speak, the 
effect was almost awful. The “ fierce demo- 
cracy” was struck down before it. It could 
be com to nothing short of the thunders 
and lightnings of that Olympian Jove whom 
in majesty and dignity he resembled. It left 
the irresistible impression that he was always 
in the right. “He not only throws me in the 
wrestle,” said one of his rivals, “but when I 
have thrown him, he will make the people 
think that itis I and not he who has fallen.” 
What Themistocles, what Aristides, what 
Ephialtes, what Cimon said, has perished from 
the memory of their hearers. But the con- 
densed and vivid images of Pericles, far more 
vivid in Grecian oratory from their contrast 
with the general simplicity of ancient diction 
than they would be now, were handed down 
from to as specimens of that elo- 
«unde aa had held Athens and Greece in 
awe. “The lowering of the storm of war” 
from Peloponnesus—* the spring taken out 
of the year,” in the loss of the flower of Athe- 
nian youths—the comparison of Greece to “a 
chariot drawn by two horses”—of A®gina to 
“the eyesore of the Pireus”—of Athens to 
“the school of Greece,’—were amongst the 
traditionary phrases which later writers pre- 
served, and which Thucydides either introduc- 
ed or imitated in the Funeral Oration which 
he has put into his mouth. 

All this—with the®glory of poetry, and 
architecture, and Pane which he was 
surrounded—has in some sense been long fa- 
miliar to us. But it was reserved for Mr. 
Grote to bring out the whole figure in full 
relief against the history of the time, and to 
place it in the exact niche which it was entitled 
to oceupy. The hour had already come, and 
Pericles was the man. Aristides had, by the 
confidence which his unimpeacheable probity 
inspired, laid the foundation of the Athenian 
supremacy of the Augean in the hearts of the 
Greek confederates. Themistocles had, with 
his ready fertility of resouree and long-sighted 
divination, given a lasting impulse to the Athe- 
nian navy. But it was not till Pericles arose 
that the Athenian empire itself was founded 
and consolidated. The detailed measures of 
the external policy by which “the Augean sea 
became an Athenian Take,” belong to a larger 
diseussion of the subject than is here possible, 
and cannot, perhaps, in all instances be traced 
with certainty up to the guiding hand which 
ruled the destinies of the republic at that cri- 
tical time. But his personal influence in sus- 
taining and directing the new energies and 
powers of his countrymen in Athens itself is 
as indi as it is striking. He was, in- 
deed, not only the founder of the Athenian 


-. 





empire, but the second founder of the Athe- 
nian city. Of that city, which was the delight 
of So lictia. and Socrates, and Demosthenes, 
and whose crown of matchless colonnades and 
—- is still the wonder of the civilized 
world, hardly a trace existed before the time of 
Pericles. Themistocles been allowed to 
earry out his intentions to the full, it is proba- 
ble that the Holy Rock, with all its venerable 
recollections, would have been deserted, and 
that a new town, as graceless as it could have 
been convenient, would have sprung up on 
the shores of the Pirwic harbor. But Pericles 
had not drunk in the wisdom of Anaxagoras, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Phidias for no- 
thing. Few men have ever lived who were so 
well calculated to unite the useful and the beau- 
tiful, the new and the old. The town of Pire- 
us was indeed still to be encouraged; and 
though the gigantic walls, which were to have 
turned it into an impregnable fortress, were 
never completed, its streets were laid out in 
long straight avenues, as commodious for pur- 
poses of traffic as they were up to that time 
unprecedented in Grecian architecture. But 
the maritime city, instead of being separated 
from its parent stock, was joined with it by the 
huge arms of the two Long Walls, which now 
for the first time were sent forth from Athens 
to embrace it—which thus formed the ancient 
and the modern town into one city and one 
fortress, and by acknowledging the importance 
of both elements cere e rivalry or the 
destruction of either. And now began that 
work of embellishment, by which not only was 
the original inland home of the Athenian peo- 
ple to be compensated for any favors to its 
new offshoots, but Athens itself was to be re- 

resented in outward appearance, as she was 
in real greatness—to be clothed, as Mr. Grote 
beautifully expresses it, in her “imperial man- 
tle” of sculptures and statues and buildinge— 
at once the queen and the instructress of 
Greece. 

But it was not merely by the outward mag- 
nificence of his career that he dazzled the eyes 
of his countrymen. Far more remarkable was 
the influence which he exercised over them by 
the force of his personal character, especially 
when contrasted with all Athenian statesmen 
before or afterwards. Without infringing in 
the slightest degree on the democratic freedom 
either of the manners or the constitution of 
Athens, he was yet virtually its sovereign. 
Alone of all the ministers, if one may so call 
him, of that extraordinary people, he was alike 
respected, loved, and feared; and therefore 
able to combat with effect “ the constitutional 
malady” of his countrymen—* excessive in- 
tensity of the feeling of the moment.” What 
his oratory was has been already described. 
However wild the audience— 

He called 
Across the tumult, and the tumult fell. 
More striking even than the effect of his speak- 
ing was the effect of his silence. Over the 
people assembled in the Pnyx, Cleon and De- 
mosthenes may have exerted an influence al- 
most as powerful. But over the people in 
their homes, in those numerous relations, whe- 
ther political or i in which every Athe- 
nian was placed by the necessities of the con- 
stitution or of the age, no spell was ever equal 
to that of Pericles; and this, not merely in 
public prosperity, and in the height of his po- 
pularity, but amidst gloom and anxiety, and 
suspicion and anger. When at the opening of 
the Peloponnesian war, the long enjoyment of 
every comfort which peace and civilization 
could bring was suddenly interrupted by the 
stern pressure of hostile invasion—when the 








whole population of Attica was crowded within 
the narrow circuit of the city of Athens— 
when to the inflammable materials which the 
populace of a Grecian town would always af- 
ford were added the discontented landowners 
and peasants from the country, who were 
obliged to exchange the olive glades of Colonus, 
and the thymy slopes of Hymettus, and the oak 
forests of Acharne, for the black shade of the 
Pelasgicum and the stifling huts along the 
dusty plain between the Long Walls—when, 
without, were seen the fire and smoke ascend- 
ing from the ravage of their beloved orchards 
and gardens, and, within, the excitement was 
aggravated to the highest pitch by the little 
knots which gathered at every corner of the 
winding streets, and by the dark predictions of 
impending evil which were handed about by 
arse oe re from mouth to mouth— 
when all these feelings, awakened by a situa- 
tion so wholly new in a population so irrita- 
ble, turned against one man as the author of 
the scnsellt’ Siteube:-that it was seen how 
their respect for that one man united with 
their inherent respect for law to save the state. 
Not only did he restrain the more eager spirits 
from sallying forth to defend their burning 
property—not only did he calm and elevate 
their despondency by his speeches in the 
Pnyx and Ceramicus—not only did he in the 
more critical moments of the invasion re- 
fuse to call an Assembly—but no at- 
tempt at an Assembly was ever made.* 
The groups in the streets never grew 
into a mob, and, even when to the hor- 
rors of a blockade were added those of a 
dreadful pestilence, public tranquillity was 
never for a moment disturbed—the order of 
the constitution was never for a moment in- 
fringed. And yet the man who thus swayed 
the minds of his fellow-citizens was the very 
reverse of what we commonly call a dema- 
gogue. Unlike his aristocratic rival Cimon, he 
never won their favor by indiscriminate bounty. 
Unlike his democratic successor Cleon, he 
never influenced their passions by coarse in- 
vectives. Unlike his kinsman Alcibiades, he 
never sought to dazzle them by a re | of 
his genius or his wealth. But, in spite of an 
impassiveness and reserve which must have 
been ten times more uncongenial to an Athe- 
nian than to an English public, they paid him 
the homage which, as Mr. Grote observes, was 
always rendered by them to the quality so rare 
in Grecian statesmen—of incorruptible ho- 
nesty. It was the union of this quality with 
his great abilities whieh contains the true 
secret of the power of Pericles, and which 
renders his career, as Mr. Grote proudly 
writes, “ without a parallel in Grecian history.” 

And well may the narrative rise into a more 
than ordinary pathos, as it recounts his mourn- 
ful yet characteristic end. 

“At the very moment when Pericles was 
preaching to his countrymen, in a tone almost re- 
proachful, the necessity of manful and unabated 
devotion to the common country in the midst of 
private suffering—he was himself amongst the 
greatest of sufferers, and most hardly pressed to set 
the example of observing his own precepts. The 
epidemic—then raging within the walls of the city 
—carried off not merely his two sons, but also his 
sister, several other relatives, and his best and most 
useful political friends. Amidst this train of 
calamities, he remained master of his grief, and 
maintained his habitual self-command, until the 
last misfortune—the death of his favorite son 





* Grote, vi. 178. In attributing this remarkable tran- 
quillity to the power of Pericles, we must not overlook the 
inviolable respect manifested not only on this but on all 
occasions for the forms of the constitution. Fora still 
more extraordinary exemplification of it during the revo- 
jution of the Four Hundred, see vol. viii. p. 56. 
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Paralus, which left his house without any legiti- 
mate representative to maintain the family and its 
hereditary sacred rites. On this final blow ”—the 
greatest that, according to the Greek feeling, could 
befall any human being—* though he strove to 
command himself as before, yet at the obsequies 
of the young man, when it became his cuty to 
place a garland on the dead body, his grief became 
uncontrollable, and he burst out, for the first time 
in his life, into profuse tears and sobbing.” 


Every feeling of resentment seems to have 
away from the hearts of the Athenian 
people before the touching sight of the marble 
majesty of their great statesman yielding to 
the common emotions of their own excitable 
nature. Every measure was passed which 
could alleviate this deepest sorrow of his de- 
clning age. But it was too late—care and 
affliction had done their work—and in the ful- 
ness of years and honors he sank into the 
atrophy from which he never rallied. We 
have often heard the affecting narrative of his 
death-bed ; but it is only those who have read 
the detailed account of his administration in 
Mr. Grote’s pages that can fully enter into the 
meaning of those last words which broke from 
him as he lay apparently passive. in the hands 
of the nurses, who had hung round his neck 
the amulets which in life and health he had 
scorned ; and whilst his friends were dwelling 
with pride on the nine trophies which on the 
hills and vales of Beeotia and Samos and the 
shores of Peloponnesus bore witness to his 
success during his forty years’ career. Then 
it was that the dying man, who heard what 
they said when they fancied that he was past 
hearing, broke in with the emphatic words, 
which, after his manner, condensed into one 
vivid image the wise and peaceful and humane 
policy of his whole political no less than of his 
military life—“I wonder at your praise for 
what in part 1 owe to Fortune—for what in 
part I share with other warrior-statesmen.* 
That of which I am most proud you have left 
unsaid—No Athenian through imy fault was 
ever clothed in the black garb of mourning.” 





Che Drama. 
THE THEATRES. 
ParTicuLAR mention is due, this week, to the 
admirable performance of Mademoiselle Belle 
Isle (in the new comedy of “The Duke’s 
Wager”) by Miss Julia Dean, who has shown 
herself in this and other recent personations 
at the Astor Theatre, mistress of a vein of feel- 
ing and delicate appreciation of the womanly 
character, which cannot fail, at an early day, 
to cause her to be recognised as among the 
most eminent and successful performers the 
country has produced. She has the great good 
fortune to be possessed of a soul which 
rompts her to overstep the traditions and 

rriers of the stage, and to appeal directly to 
the heart of nature in her audience; a good 
gift, worthy the most careful cultivation and 
the most friendly encouragement of honest 
criticism. 

With respect to the false publication of this 
play as Mrs. Kemble’s, it remains, so far as 
any explanation goes, in the awkward position 
for translator and manager of the first night. 
Mrs. Kemble has been in town for the past 
week, and a play has been steadily announced 
on the bills as written by her, which is written 








*No English word presents the Greek idea of the 
“ warrior-statesman” conveyed in orpirnyos ; and the 
“block garment” (yiday iudriov) couveyed to an Athe 
nixn imagination (ag we see trom the account of the tria! 
of the ten generals, Grote, viii. p. 280) a much livelier 


contrast to the bright colors of the gay life of Attica than 
our word “ mourning.” 


by Dumas; theatrical erities have been de- 
ceived, and others, in responsible journals, 
asked the reason of the suppression—yet not 
a word is uttered. How has this deception 
occurred ! 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 

Amone the late publications of this kind, we 
have from Berford & Co. “The Students,” a 
drama in five acts, the author of which (who 
does not disclose himself on the title-page} is 
evidently new to this form of composition, or 
has not enjoyed the advantage of actual repre- 
sentation. The drama exhibits unmistakable 
talent, with many well wrought passages, and, 
scattered throughout, strong and melodious 
lines. If it bea first production of a young 
writer, it indicates a talent well worth culti- 
vating, which must lead to distinction, under 
proper discipline and acquaintance with the 
practical requirements of the stage. We have 
also, from Wm. Taylor & Co., the “Irish Am- 
bassador,” being the 37th No. of the minor 
series of the Standard Drama, with a genial 
eulogy of the late Tyrone Power, from the 
pen of the editor, Cornelius Mathews. 

This firm announce for the first Saturday in 
June, a new weekly miscellany, uniform with 
the Standard Drama, under the same editor, 
to bear the title of “THe Promprer” (of the 
plan and scope of which an account will be 
found in our advertising columns), From the 
press of the Democratic Review we have a 
reprint of “ The Jesuit,” a national melodrama 
in three acts, from the pen of Mr. T. W. 
Whitley, full of striking effeets and energetic 
language, well adapted in many respects to 
stage representation. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The London Atheneum, in announcing 
another new version of “ King René’s Daugh- 
ter,” successfully acted in Dublin by Miss 
Helen Faucit, pertinently asks, and we com- 
mend the suggestion to the attention of our 
American managers—* Does the acceptance of 
so delicate and poetical a heroine—wiihout the 
appealing virtue of nationality, without the 
rouge of what is called stage effeet—say no- 
thing by way of lesson and encouragement 
to those most suicidally conservative of all 
conservative monarchs in present danger of 
losing their thrones—those administrators most 
euriously afraid of experiment —yclept ‘ dra- 
matic managers ?” 

A modern antique at the Lycetim Theatre, 
in Barcelona, is thus noticed in the gossip of 
the same journal :—It appears to be a revival 
of the old religious mystery which had a 
stronghold in Spain, and is entitled “The Pas- 
sion.” The preparations for this, in descrip- 
tion, resemble a page iu the writings of some 
monkish chronicler of opera, in the days when 
opera was a church-service. If we are to be- 
lieve a letter given in the Gazelle Musicale, 
the drama in question was to be prepared on a 
scale of the most ample splendor. It com- 
prises “ eighteen choruses,” which were to be 
executed by five hundred singers and an or- 
chestra of three hundred performers. The 
scenery is of the greatest magnificence ; it is 
to represent different places in the Holy Land, 
and has been executed by artists who have 
visited the spots depicted. Among the fea- 
tures were to be fifty real palm trees, brought 
from Africa by the steam-packet Le Cid. 

M. Ponsard’s “Charlotte Corday,” if we 
may judge from an elaborate account of the 
plot, furnished by a Paris correspondent of the 
London Atheneum, has been no advance, in 
dramatic iuterest, upon the sufficiently vivid 
pages of Lamartine’s brilliant narrative.in his 
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“ History of the Girondins”—of which, indeed, 
it appears to be, for the most part, a literal 
transeript. The significant and rather peculiar 
praise is awarded to the author, of not exciting 
his audience ; an equal compliment to him and 
the Parisian social atmosphere. The “ im- 
mense innovation” of a scene shifting in the 
middle of the second act is noticed as a strik- 
ing departure frofh the orthodox principles of 
the Thédtre Frangais. A prologue, written 
by express command of the authorities, is 
spoken of as exerting “a most soothing influ- 
ence.” 
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Forts ond Opinions. 


Tue appointment of George Folsom to the Chargé- 
ship at the Hague, is one upon which the public 
may be congratulated. As we urged, when 
Mr. Folsom was first talked of, we can imagine 
at that court no more acceptable visitor to the 
people of Holland, nor one better qualified by so- 
cial position, or personal and learned accom- 
plishments, to make his residence there profita- 
ble to his country. M. Davezae retires, after 
a long and satisfactory enjoyment of the post. 

We understand that Park Benjamin, whom we 

| now regard with Emerson, Giles, Whipple, 

and a few others, as a lecturer by profession, 
will open, with an appropriate oration, a new 
and elegant lecture hall (dedicated to literary 
and artistic entertainments), just completed at 
New Haven, a building which owes its erection 
to James Brewster, a liberal and public-spirited 
member of that city. Mr. Benjamin has re- 
cently, in our various cities, delivered a large 
number of lectures on topics of a general in- 
terest and of a popular character, instructive 
and entertaining to the masses. He is heard 
with pleasure wherever he appears, from his 
well-known personal qualities of wit and poeti- 

+ cal enthusiasm, and oratorical powers. Mr. B.’s 
residence is Newport. 

The last date from Wordsworth’s residence, 
April 6th, the day before his birthday, brings us 
news of his continued illness. He was in a very 
feeble state, and his recovery despaired of. 

Mr. Darley’s Outlines of Rip Van Winkle, issued 
to the members of the American Art-Union, 
have been re-engraved on steel in London, and 
published in crown octavo by Joseph Cundall. 

Two rival piratical shilling editions of the “ Sketch 
Book,” “ Tales of a Traveller,” and other books 
of Washington Irving, the copyright of which 
has been heretofore emjoyed by Murray, have 
been issued in London: 

Letters have been received in London from Slo- 
perton, says the Evening Post, giving a most 
painful account of the decaying health of the 
poet Moore, whose death was daily apprehend- 
ed. For three months Mr. Moore had not left 
his room, and altogether his condition was con- 
sidered hopeless. 

At the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, London, says the Item column of the 
Post, education appears to be carried on in the 
most pleasing manner, and “nothing” very 
“extenuate.” We find the course for a cession 
to be lectures on the Civil Wars of Britain ; 
vocal entertainments by the ladies and gentle- 
men ; the interviews of remarkable men (not a 
bad subject, by the by) ; the Ballad Literature of 
the Kingdom; the connexion of Religion and 
Art (this would delight our New York ecclesi- 
ologists) ; on the history and present state of 
Musical Instruments (vide Barnum’s Chinese 
Museum) ; and Historical Characters Reconsi- 
dered. Three cheers for Marylebone ! 

The “ Spirit of the Age,” a paper devoted mainly 
to social reform, has been stopped. The editor, 
Wm. H. Channing, says: “ The paper is stop- 
ped, in brief, because J am brain-sick, and it does 
not pay.” 





It is stated in the Berliner Allgemeine Kirchen 


Zeitung, that the Jews have obtained a firman 
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from the Porte, granting them permission to 
build a temple on Mount Zion. The projected 
edifice is, it is said, to equal Solomon’s Temple 
in magu ce. 

The death of the venerable poet, the Rev. W. 
Lisle Bowles, whose sonnets Coleridge looked 
up to with reverence in his boyhood, and famous 
for his controversy on Pope with Byron, took 
place at Salisbury on the 7th April. The poet 
was in his eighty-seventh year. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Clayton, has com- 
municated to the Senate a Report upon the pro- 
ductive resources and commerce of the indepen- 
dent oriental nations. It is stated that this 
Report has been prepared by Aaron H. Palmer, 
Esq., of New York. 

The Boston Courier is authorized to state that the 
report that Mr. Edward Everett is engaged in 
the preparation of a history of France, is with- 
out foundation. 

It is said that Hiram Powers’s statue of Eve, 
which has some time been expected in this 
country, for Mr. Preston of South Carolina, 
has been lost by a shipwreck off the Spanish 
coast. 

Judge Jay, of this city, President of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and the Rev. Charles Brooks 
of Boston, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, have been chosen to represent the So- 
ciety in the Peace Congress, to be held in 
August at Frankfort-on-the- Maine, in Germany. 

On Thursday last, says the Liverpool Albion, 
April 1,“ Mr. Charles Whitney, of America, de- 
livered the first of a course of very interesting 
lectures ‘On the Popular Oratory and Poetry 
of the New World” Mr. Whitney’s lectures! 
are not only entertaining but instructive, and | 
graphically descriptive of ‘men aod manners’ | 
on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

Letters from Granada state, says the London 
Daily News, that a great number of people are | 
employed in washing the sands found on the | 
banks of the Darro, and that a very considera- | 
ble quantity of gold has already been found. | 
The sands of this river were known even in the 
time of the Romans to contain gold. Several | 
districts in the neighborhood of Granada have 
been found to contain gold, and more than a 
hundred localities have been registered. Gra- 
nada, a8 one may suppose, is in a state of great | 
excitement, the inhabitants imagining their coun- 
try will soon become a second California. 

A Paris letter says, “ Over all France, under the 
new stamp laws, at least one hundred papers 
will perish. ‘This will throw two hundred poor 
authors out of employment, a hundred printers 
will discharge so many men, and the paper- 
makers will send their men away in turn.” 

From a return to Parliament it appears, that, on 
the 10th of October last, there were 2,507 
brewers in the United Kingdom, comprising 
2,257 in England, 154 in Scotland, and 96 in 
Ireland. They consumed in the year 19,658,- 
052 bushels of malt. 

The London Correspondent of the Evening Mirror 
tells a good story after Dickens. ‘The latter | 
introduced at at the Theatrical Fund Dinner :— 
“ He wanted to pay a compliment to Webster 
for adhering to the drama in good luck and 
bad luck, and the way he set about it was this: 
* Yesterday’ said Mr. Dickens, ‘1 was told a 
story by a friend of mine, who belongs to a 
class remarkable for their literal accuracy of 
narrative, and absence of all exaggerations in 
their descriptions—an American sea captain. 
On his last voyage home, the captain had on 
board a young lady of remarkable personal at- 
tractions—a phrase I use as one being entirely 
new, and one you never meet with in the news- 
papers. This young lady was beloved in- 
tensely by five young gentlemen passengers, and 
in turn she was in love with them all very ar- 
dently, but without any particular preference for 
either. Not knowing how to make up her de- 
termination in this dilemma, she consulted my 














friend the captain. The captain being a man 
of an original turn of mind, says to the young 











lady, ‘Jump overboard, and marry the man 
who jumps after you.” The young lady, struck 
with the idea, and being naturally fond of 
bathing, especially in warm weather as it then 
was, took the advice of the captain, who had a 
boat ready manned in case of accident. Ac- 
cordingly next morning, the five lovers being on 
deck, and lovoking very devotedly at the young 
lady, she plunged into the sea head foremost. 
Four of the lovers immediately jumped in after 
her. When the young lady and her four lovers 
were got out again, she says to the captain, 
‘ What am I to do with them now, they are so 
wet?’ Says the captain, ‘ Take the dry one!’ 
and the young lady did, and married him.” 

“ This was received with screams of laughter ; 
the way it was told, almost in these very words, 
it was ludicrous enough, undoubtedly. But to 
what do you suppose it was apropos ? ‘ The way 
I would apply this anecdote, continued Mr. 
Dickens, ‘ is by reversing it, take the wet one! 
Mr. Webster has boldly plunged into a sea of 
troubles in behalf of the drama, and kept it 
afloat when others shrank from the attempt, 
therefore, I say, take the wet one, and drink 
Mr. Webster's good health and prosperity.’ 

. * * * 


“ All Dickens said and did throughout the 
evening was received with vast applause, such 
as is bestowed on an old favorite only—the re- 
membrance of whose past services enhances the 
appreciation of present exertions. Boz is begin- 
ning to show the effects of age already. ‘The 
crown of his head is becoming denuded of its once 
Juxuriant covering ; the lines of his mouth are 
fast deepening ; his florid complexion assuming 
a brick-dusty hue ; and though his slight figure 
and elastic step forbid the least suspicion of 
even a remote decrepitude, it would seem that 
the volatile exuberance of his fancy is as care- 
tracing an essence as the exercise of far pro- 
founder thought.” . 


Publishers’ Circular. 

Messrs. Harrer & Brotrners announce for 
publication next week :—No. L. of “ The Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution; or, Illustrations 
by Pen and Pencil of the History, Scenery, Bio- 
graphy, Relics, and Traditions of the War for 
Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. With six 
hundred engravings on wood, by Lossing & Bar- 
rett, chiefly from original sketches by the author.” 
The work is to be issued semi-monthly, and will 
be completed in about twenty numbers, containing 
forty-eight large octavo pages each, at twenty-five 
cents a number.—Also, “ Pride and Irresvulution,” 
by the author of “ The Discipline of Life,”—Part 
V. of “ Pendennis,” and “ The Pillars of Hercu- 
les,” by Urquhart. Harper and Brothers publish 
this week the third part of Southey’s Life,—a 
12mo. library edition of Macaulay’s History of 
England, uniform with their cheap edition of 
Hume—The new American novel, Standish, the 
Puritan, and a new and revised edition of Has- 
well’s Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket-Book. 

A. Hart, Philadelphia, will shortly publish the 
following novelties from advance sheets forwarded 
him from London—The Phantom World, or Nar- 
ratives of Apparitions, Mysterious Sounds, Knock- 
ings, &¢c., with an introduction by the Rev. 
Henry Christmas—A new novel by a noble 
authoress, entitled, “ The Initials;’-—Rambles in 
Nuremberg and the hills and valleys of Franconia, 
—The Life of Dr. Combe, by his Brother—Also, 
The Revelations of Prince Talleyrand—Maurice 
Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune—a new Corre- 
spondence of Horace Walpole and Mason, the 
poet—the Unpublished Letters of the Poet Grey 
—Professor Wilson’s “ Dies Boreales’—Memoirs 
of Anne Boleyn, uniform with The House of Or- 
leans and Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoi- 
nette, which latter two books have been issued this 
week, 

H. Hooker, Philadelphia, has in press, “ The 
Last Enemy, Conquering and Conquered,” by Rt. 
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Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, Instruction Concern- 
ing the Church, by Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 
Lea & Brancuarn, of Philadelphia, announce 
a long list of new publications, among which are: 
—Six Months in the Gold Mines; Erman’s Tra- 
vels in Siberia ; Macfarlane’s Turkey and its Des- 
tiny ; Maclise’s Anatomy ; Malgaigne’s Surgery ; 
Carpenter’s Physiology ; Carpenter on the Use of 
Alcoholic Liquors ; Paget’s Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania ; Meigs on Diseases of Infants ; Schmitz’s 
Latin Grammar; Miss Strickland’s Historic 
Scenes; Grote’s History of Greece, &c. &c. 





ENGLISH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
J. Cunpatt announces Rip Van Winkle, with 
six illustrations by Darley, in cr. 8vo., reduced, 
we presume, from the American Art-Union publi- 
cation. 

D. Boeve—Leonard Lindsay, or the Story of a 
Buccaneer, by Angus R. Reach. 

3 i BentLey—The Initials, a story of Modern 
ife. 

Biackwoop of Edin., and Lonemans—Memoir 
of David Scott, R.A., with seven engravings from 
his designs. H.Colbum. Notes from Nineveh. 
2 vols. 8vo. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 


FROM THE 27TH OF APRIL TO 11TH MAY. 

Art-Union (American).—Transactions for the Year 1849. 
Svo. pp. 112 (G. F. Nesbitt). 

Bremer (F.)—-An Enster-Offering Translated from the 
Unpnblished Swedish MS., by Mary Howitt. Avo. pp. 
25 (Harper & Bros ) 

-—< Lytton (E.)—Zanoni. 8vo. pp. 138 (Harper & 

ros. 


Campan (Mad.)—Memoirs of the Court of, with a Biogra- 
phical Introduction. By M. de Lamartine. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp 620 (Phila.: A. Hart). 

Catalogue of Foreign and American Books for Sale by 
G. P. Putnam. &vo. pp. 240. 

Collins (W. W.)—Antonina; or, the Fall of Rome: a 
sr of the Fifth Century, 8vo. pp. 160 (Harper & 

ros.) 

Conquest of Canada. By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 
2 vols. 12mo pp. 717 (Harper & Bros.) 

Courtship and Wediock: a Novel. 8vo. pp. 128 (Stringer 
& Townsend). 

Coventry (C. B.)—Medicine a Science and an Art. A 
Lecture Introductory to the Course.in the Medical In- 
stitution of Geneva College. March 7, 1850. 8vo. pp. 
24 (Pub by the Class). 

Dickens (C.)—David Copperfield. 16mo. pp. 480 (G. P. 
Patnam). 

Dumas (A.)—The Thousand and One Phantoms, to be 
Read between Eleven o'clock and Midnight. 8vo. pp. 
272 (Stringer & Townsend), 

Eddy (Daniel C.,—Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise ; 
or, Sketches of Prominent Female Missionaries. 12mo. 
pp. 359 (Boston : Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Foster (G. G.)—Life of Jenny Lind. Avo. pp. 64 (Dewitt 
& Davenport). 

Gibbon (E.)—History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire Ed. Rev. H H. Milman. 6 vols. Vol.3, 
}2mo. pp 643 (Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Gobat (Rev. §., Bp. of Jerusalem).—Journal of « Three 
Years’ Residence in Abyssinin, preceded by an Introdac- 
tion, Geographical and Historical, on Abyssinia, from 
the French, and a Historical Sketch, by Robt. Baird, 
D.D. ime. pp. 480. (M. W. Dodd ) 

Goldsmith (O.)—Miscellaneous Works. Edited by J. 
Prior. Vol. 1V. 16mo. pp. 543. (G. P. Putnam.) 

Gould (Benj. A.)—Report to the Smithsonian Institution 
on the History of the Discovery of Neptane, 8vo pp. 
56. (Smithsonian Institution.) 

Griffin (George, LL.D.) —The Gospel its Own Advocate. 
1vmo. pp. 532. (D Appleton & Co.) 

Hoblyn (R. D.)—A Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 12mo. 
pp. 386 (D. Appleton & Co ) 

Hume (D,)—History of England. Vol.6. 12mo. pp. 544. 
(Harper & Brothers ) 

Johnson (J. T.)—Sights in the Gold Regions. Ilinstrated. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. pp. 324. 
(Baker & Scribner.) 

Kuh-ge-g»-guh-bowh.—Life, Letters, and Speeches of ; 
or, G. Gopway. Chief of Ojibway Nation.—12mo. pp. 
224. (S. W. Benedict.) 

Lever (Charles).—The Daltons ; or. Three Roads in Life. 
No.1. 8vo. pp 16. (Harper & Brothers.) 

McSherry (R. M.D., U.S.N.)—El Puchero; or, a Mixed 
Dish from Mexico; embracing Gen. Scott’s Campaign, 
&e. ia 4 247. (Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Phila.) 

Ollendorff —Key to the Exercises in his Method of Learn- 
ing the French Langunge. Revised edition. 12mv. pp. 
291. (D. Appleton A Co.) 

Rosenberg (C. G.)—Life of Jenny Lind. Post 8vo. pp. 82 
(Stringer & Townsend.) 

Seare (B. DD )—The Life of Luther, with special Refer- 
ence to its Earlier Periods and the opening scenes of the 
Reformation. 1#mo. pp. 486 (Phila. : A. 8, 8. Union.) 

Sheiton (Rev. F. W.)—Lecturex before the Huntington 
Library Association, 12mo. pp. 36 (J. P. Prall, Print.) 

Smith (J. T.)—Paralilels between the Constitution and 
Constitutional Migwry of Engiand and Hungary. 8vo. 





Rev. Bishop Burgess. 12mo. 400 pages. Also, 





pp. 64 (Bostous ‘/icknor, Reed & Fields.) 
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Talbot and Vernon. A Novel. I6mo., pp. 513 (Baker & 
Scriborr.) 

Talvi.—Historical View of the Languages and Literature 
of the Siavice Nations—with pretace by E. Robinson, 

LL.D. I6mo. pp. 412 (G. P. Putnam.) 

Taylor (B.)—Eldorad»; or, Adventures in the Path of 
Eopire ; illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 16mo. pp 498 
(G. P. Putnam.) 

Taylor (W. C., LL.D.)—Memoirs of the House of Orleans. 
2 vols. 12me. pp. (Phitadet phia : A. Hart.) 

Thacher (‘I. A.)—M_ T. Ciceronis de Officiis, Lib. TT. 
With English Notes. I2mo pp. 194(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Thiers (A.)—History of the Consalate and Empire. Part 
10, 8vo. pp. 152 (Phila. : (A. Hart.) 

Valentine (T. D.)\—Manual of the Corporation of the city 
of New York for 1850 Maps, i2mo. pp. 552. 

Woolsey (Pres. T. E.)—The Prometheus of Zschylus, 
with Notes. 12mo. pp. 108 (Boston: Jas. Manroe & Co.) 


Shakspeare, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and Washington Irving. 


MR. J. RUSSELL SMITH, 
4 Old Compton street, Soho Square, London, 


yr to inform American lovers of Shakspeare he has 
purchased the few remaining Copies of the following 
interesting work, which were not distributed amongst the 
editor's friends. Jt is strictly privately printed, only se- 
venty-five copies being struck off, and a certificate from 
the printers, that such was the case, is affixed to each 
copy. 


In quarto, with numerous Illustrations. Price fifteen shil- 
lings: a few copies on thick paper, £1, 5s. 


A New Boke about Shakspeare, 


AND 
ABOUT SOME OF HIS PLAYS. 

By J. 0. HALLIWELL, Esq, F.n.s., F.s.A., etc., 
Author of the “ Life of Shakspeare.” 

This volume contains several curious, hitherto inedited, 
documents relating to Shakspeare and his family, with 
fac-similes of the poet’s Murriage-bond with Anne Hatha- 
way, &c. But what will render it of great interest to 
American readers, are [llustrations and Notes to Wash- 
ington Irving’s celebrated paper on Stratfurd-on-Avon. 
The illustrations include views of the Red Horse Inn, the 
“ little parlor” in which Mr. Irving took up his abode, the 
Jubilee Amphitheatre, the room in which Shakspeare was 
born, and the Shop and room at the birth-place; Charl- 
cote, the Clerk's Dwelling, exterior and interior; Shak- 
speare’s Matchiock, Hamlet's Sword, the Friar's Lantern, 
the Keeper's Lodge at Charicote, and other scenes men- 
tioned by Mr Irving. r 


It is searcely ag mee | to say, that the very small 
number of copies on hand will render an immediate ap- 
plication ne€essary. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 
4 Old Compton street, Soho Square, 
Lonpon. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SUPERB LINE ENGRAVING. 


“ST. OWEN’S ABBEY,” 
NORMANDY. 


DRAWN BY 
MACKENZIE. 
ENGRAVED BY 
B. WINKLE. 
Size of Engraving 24 inches by 18. 
Price for India first — 2 Proofs, £5, 5s.; Prints 











my! tf 





F. 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


Examples of Iron Roofs, 
Of various Spans, from 20 feet to 153 feet, 


COMPRISING 


Practical Sections and Detwils of the best Examples, and 
constituting a most important Collection for the 
Reference of the Architectural and 
Engineering Professions. 

The Scantlings and Proportions here given wil! 
greatly assist the adoption of this material in the highly 
vaiusble purpose of rendering buildings rineproor ; and 
- will, itis betieved, be found to supply a want which bas 
* been long experienced in preparing the constructive details 
of architectural designs. 

Imperial folio Plates, 4to. Letterpress, price £1, lle. 6d. 
to Subscribers. 
Puslisnens: 
ATCHLEY & CO., 
106 Great Russell street, Bedfurd Square, 


myll tf Lonpon. 
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Littell’s Living Age.—No. 313, 124 Cts, 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Defence of the Murderer, Courvoisier, defend- 
ed, Law Review. 

2. British Minisiry—France—Germany, tor. 

3. Our Cousias in the Country, Sharpe's Magazine. 

4. The Marriage Contract, Spectator. 

5. Letters from Jamaica, No. VIL, MW. Y. wesoer~ Shee 
6. Switzerland and the United States, Swiss i 

. 

8. 


Gazette. 
The Upiam Trade, Boston Journal, 
Benton, Clay, Foote, Boston Courier. 
9. Battle of Buena Vista, Republic. 
10. Parliamentary Publications, Spectator. 
With Poetry, and several Short Articies. 
Published weekly at Six Dollarsa year -' E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT. 
‘Tribune Buildings, New York. mylt it 


NEW BOOKS JUST ISSUED 
A. HART (Late Carey & Harz), 


PHILADELPHIA, 


“MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS, includ- 
ing Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distinguished 
characters in France during the 17th and 18th Ceaturies. 
By W. Cooke Taylor, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 750 pages, 
cloth extra, price $2 50. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOI-| 
NETTE, Queen of France, by Madame Campan, First | 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen. In2 vols. post 
8vo. 620 pages, cloth extra, price $2. 

THIERS’S NAPOLEON. and the Empire of Europe, No. 
10, price 124 cts., or fine edition, with a Portrait of Marshal 
Mortier, 25 cts. 

LINDA; OR, THE YOUNG PILOT OF THE BELLE 
CREOLE, « Tale of Southern Life, by Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Heutz. | vol. i2mo. 276 pages. Colored covers, 50 cts. ; 
or fine edition, cloth gilt, 75 cts. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDREW 
COMBE, MD. By his Brother, George Combe. 1 vol. 
post 8vo, cloth gilt, $1 25. 

CLARA ; OR, THE DISCIPLINE OF AFFLICTION. 
Translated from the French of Madame Guizot, by a 
Lady, with a Preface by “ Peter Schlemihi in, America.” 
Cloth gilt, 50 cts. 

TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, as reluted by a Mother for the use of her 
Children, with 40 engravings, cloth gilt, 50 cts. 

THE CREOLE; OR, 8fEGE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
A Romance of the Events of 1814-15. By Joseph 8. 
Cobb, Esq. Price 25 cts, 














NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 

1. THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, Narrative of Appa- 
ritions and Ghosts, &c. Reappearance of a Man who had 
been dead some months—lead persons who suck the 
blood of the Living--Spirits that keep watch over ‘T'rea- 
sures—Marks left by Apparitions, &e. 2. MAURICE 
TIERNAY, The Soidier of Fortune, No. 1 (now ready), 
to be continued in monthly Nos. 3. THE INITIALS,a« 
Story of Modern Life. 1 vol. 4. NUREMBERG, and 
Rambles in the Wills and Valleys of Franconia. By H. J. 
Whitley, Evq., euthor of * copy ¥ 5. REVELA- 
TIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, by Colmache. 1 
vol. 12me. 6. A New Correspondence besween HORACE 
WALPOLE and MASON THE POET. 7. Unpublished 
Letters of the POET GRAY. 8 NELL GWYNNE; or, 
the Courtof the Stnurts. A Novel. Compiete in one 
vol. 9. MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, Queen of 
Henry VIII., by Miss Benger, &c., d&c. my li tf 


LINDA ; or, the Young Pilot of the 
“ Belle Creole.” 


—=Q—— 
This Day is Published 


LINDA; 


OR, 


The Young Pilot of the “ Belle Creole.” 
A Cale of Sonthern Life. 


By Mrs. Carotine Lee Hevrz. 


Author of “ The Mob Cap,” “ Aunt Patty's Scrap 
Bag,” &e., &e. 

One volume, 276 pages, paper covers, 50 cts. Fine edition, 
cloth gilt, 75 cts. 

“* A very delightful romance, illustrative of Life in the 
Southwest, on a Mississippi Plantation. There is a well- 
wrought love plot; the characters are well drawn, the 
incidents are striking and novel, the denouement happy, 
and the moral excellent. Mrs. Heutz may twine her 
laurels above her ‘Mob Cuap,.’’'—vening Bulletin, 


May 3d, 1850. 
Published by A. HART, 





LITERARY WORLD. 
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12 Red Lion Square, London, 
April 19, 1850. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MESSRS. RICH BROTHERS, 


BOOKSELLERS, 
Bs to announce that they are about to Remove their 
business from Rep Lion Square to 12 TAVISTOCK 
ROW, Covent Garden, where they 


beg ali communica- 
tions for them may be addressed. 


myliif* 


+ ——-_ & 
GOHNW.ORR) 


—_—s 





(? =< = re 
Engravers Wood) 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


LINGRAVINGS* 


at his old place 75 Nassau Street, New Yorx, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
paich, and on reasonable terms. Having the largest 
establi-hment of the kind in America, he is enabled to 
pay particular attention to every branch of his business. 

A kinds of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefully 
attended to. 

The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 
his grateful acknowledgments for the very liberal patron- 
age he has received for the last fourteen years that he has 
heen in the Engraving business, and hopes by close atten- 
tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
merit a continuance of the same. 


JI. W. ORR, 
a2Ttf 75 Nassau Street, New York. 


APPLY EARLY FOR THE 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and 
Homes,” &c., &c., &e. 

In Numbers, Semi-Monthly. Price 25 cents. 











oY MRS. BULIS. 
A Table-Book of Literature and Art. 


Opening with a New Work of Fiction, descriptive of Do- 
mestic Life, from her admired pen; Tales and 
Sketches, by the ablest authors of the day, 
appear in its pages, Ijustrated with 
Engravings by the most Emi- 
nent Modern Arists, 

Embracing everything that can interest the Mother. the 
Wife, and the Daughter, in connexion with the Fine 
Arts and Elegant Literature. 

NOW READY, NOs. I. TO VI. 


JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
16 John sireet, New York, and London, 
al3 5t and all Booksellers. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
No. CLVIIL. FOR MARCH, 1850. 
*Y Sev. George E. Ellis. 

CONTENTS: 
Art. I. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, by 

Prof, Louis Agassiz, Harvard University. 

IL. American Art and Art-Uuions, by Rev. R. C. 
Waterton, Boston. 

IIL. Poetry, by Rev. C. T. Brooks, Newport, R. I. 

1V. Brownson’s Argaments for the Roman Church, 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston. 








P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H. 
VIII. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 


X. Emerson's Representative Men, by Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Boston. 
XI. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XIL. Religious and Literary ae is 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
PuBLIsSHERS, 


mi6 tf No. 111 Washingon street, Boston. 
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Uniform with “THE STANDARD DRAMA,” Published by Wittiam Taytor & Co. 





Will be Published on Sarunpay, June 1st, the First Number, price 6 cents, of 


THE PROMPTER: 


A COMPANION TO PLACES OF AMUSEMENT, AN ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY, 
. AND WEEKLY RECORD 
Of Dramatic Literature, the Theatres, Concerts , Operas, and a Permanent Miscellany of Biography, Criticism, 
Anecdote, and Adventure, relating to Music and the Stage, combined with the 
News and Pleasantries of the Week. 


EDITED BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
Author of “ Witchcraft,” “ Jacob Leisler,” “ Moneypenny,” &c., &c. 


W. TAYLOR & CO., Pustuisuers, 


141 Nassau street, New York. 


*.* Each number of “Tur Promprer” will contain a carefully-prepared Guide forg@Strangers to Places of 
Amusement open in New York. Orders and Advertisements may be sent through oe Content Agents of the 
* Standard Drama,” who are also agents for The Prompter. my ll tf 


NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, 


OF THEIR STOCK OF 


French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese Books, 


Which will be furnished gratuitously to those who may desire it. 








LETTERS TO BE POST-PAID. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 Broapway, New York. 


A Valuable Reading-Book. 
EDITED BY DR. REESE. 
CHAMBERS’S 


Treasury of Knowledge. 


One volume, 12mo. 
PART I. Embraces Elementa Lessons in Common | 
Things —or things which lie most immediately around 

us, and first attractthe attention of the young mind. 
PART Il. Embraces Practical Lessons on Common Ob- 
jects—such a8 articles or objects from the Mineral, 
ezetable, and Animal Kingdoms, manufactured arti- 

cles, miscellaneous substances and objects, &c. 


PART Ill. Embraces Introduction to the Sciences. This 
presents a systematic view of nature under the various 
sciences. Care is taken that the information given 
should not be a superficial view of a few unconnected 
phenomena, but a chain of principles calculated, in 
combination, to impress a distinct and comprehensive 
idea on the mind of avery young child. 


f. mylitf 


NEW BOOKS. 


LEA AND BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL PUBLISH: 


1. SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES, from a 
Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Upper and 
Lower California, in 1847-48-49. By E. Gould 
Buffum, Lieut. Ist Reg’t N. ¥. Volunteers. 1 volume 
12m0 

2. ERMAN’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 2 vols. 12mo. 

3. MACFARLANE’S TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY. 
2 vols. 12me. 

4. MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY, part Third 
and Continuation. Imperial 4to. 

& Er OPERATIVE SURGERY. 1 vol. 


0. 

6. pple rc COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 
1 8vo. 

7. CARPENTER ON THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC LI- 
quors in Health and Disease. 1 vol. 12mo. 

8. LORD CAMPRELL’S LIVES OF THECHIFF JUS- 





tices of England. 2 vols. “The American editor, in bringin 
; : i : g the above excellent 
9. eer ocar te, OF HUNGARY AND TRAN reading book in its present enlarged and improved shape 


10. LONGET’S TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY: trans- 
lated from the french, with notes and additions. 2 
vols. large 8vo., with cuts 

11. DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Dickens. Complete 


for 50 cents. 

se MEIGS ON IMPORTANT DISEASES OF IN- 
ants, 

. a INTRODUCTION TO LATIN GRAM. 


R. ‘ 
14. TODD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL ANA- 


tony. 

15. THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCI 
ences for July. 

16. THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. 

17. GRAHAM’S CHEMISTRY; a new and Improved 


edition. 
* BOW MAN’S PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF ME- 


ical rer 4 
19. STILLE’S TREATISE ON THERAPEUTICS. 
20. BARLOW ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
21, BIRD'S TREATISE ON THERAPEUTICS. 
22. ANEW WORK ON THE DISEASES OF THEEAR. 
23. MISS STRICKLAND'S HISTORIC SCENES. 
24. ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
bah: KENNEDY'S VOLUME OF RELIGIOUS RE- 


tions and Comments of Mr Wirt. 
26. THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN GIANTS, Science 


and . By the Rev. H Christmas. 
27. GROTES H Y OF GREECE. my!i tf 





berore the American public, has done great service, in our 
opinion, to the cause of education. He has, in fact, ren- 
dered it one of those rare school readers. which, while 
affording rational amusement to the youthful mind, is, at 
the same time, calculated wo excite its thinking and reason- 
ing powers, thereby accomplishing the grand object of in 

tellectual education, which is nothing mre, as the poet 
has tersely told us, than teaching the ‘ young idea how to 
shout.’ —Rahway Register. 


* All that the title-page promises, the book contains. It 
is indeed a treasury. full of knowledge for the information 
of the young.”—Richmond Christian Advocate. 


Published by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
m4 57 John street, New York. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . |. . ? 
One Square (eighteen lines), 
Thirty lines, ° ‘ 
Half Column, é 
One Column, 
One Page, 


— 
wnouweor 


YEARLY TERMS. 





One Square, 
Thirty lines, ° ‘ ‘ 
One Column, ° ° ° 


S83 sSusss 





At Private Sale. 





BANGS, PLATT & Co.,, 
204 Broadway, 


KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL SUPPLY OF 


Bohn's Popular Libraries, 


STANDARD LIBRARY.—Consisting of 61 
vols. of the most popular authors. 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 8 vols.—Embracing 
Humbeldt’s Cosmos and Views of Nature, aud the 
New Handbook of Games; together with Chess 
Player’s Companion, and Handbook by Staunton. 

ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 12 vols ; in- 
cluding Brande’s Popular Antiquities of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, Roger of Wendover, Fiowers 
of Portry, &c., &c. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—Embracing the best 
Translations of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Livy, 
Sophocles, Aischylus, Aristotle, and Euripides, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—Lodge’s Por- 
traits of Lilustrious Personsges of Great Britain, to be 
completed in 8 vols. with 30 portraits in each. The 
first five volumes are now ready. 


30> Full lists, embracing particulars, may be had at 
the Store. 


Popular American Publications. 

LARDNER’S POPULAR LECTURES ON 
Science and Art. 2 vols. 8vo. 330 engravings. 

EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHA- 


nics. 1 vol. 8vo. Engravings. 


ZION SONGSTER. 24mo. 
BOOK OF THE FEET. Four Colored En- 


gravings. 12mo. 


PETZHOLDT’S AGRICULTURAL LEC- 


tures, and Thaer's Principles of Agriculture. In one 
vol. 8vo, 


GUENON’S TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 


New edition, paper cover. 
THE SAME, cloth. 
GERMAN PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. paper. 


BENNET’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEP- 
ing. new edition, greatly enlarged, with 60 pages addi- 
tional matter, well bound, full cloth. 


[¥"_- Orders solicited. 
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New Hymn Book for Schools. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & Co. 


Have in Press 


And will publish immediately, a neat and beautiful vol. 
ENTITLED 


HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS. 


With an appropriate Selection of Tunes. 





COMPILED BY 
Cc. D. CLEVELAND, 
Author of the Compendium of English Literature. 

The attention of Teachers in Schools, Academies, and 
Female Seminaries, is invited to this book. 

The compiler in his Preface says ; “* As an introduction 
to the duties of the day, nothing can be more chastening 
to the feelings, more animating to the spirits, more incen- 
tive to the faithful and conscientious discharge of duty, 
than singing an appropriate sacred song, replete with sen- 
timents of piety, benevolence, and practic»! righteousness, 
impressing upon the heart, in the higher language of 
poetry, our duties to God, to each other, and to ourselves. 
Shoutd this book, therefore, be the means of introducing 
singing into only one school where it has hitherto been 
neglected, I shall not have made it in vain. 

“C. D. CLEVELAND.” 


MARK H. NEWMAN & Co., 
199 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


J. K. FISHER, Apxrtisr, 


235 BROADWAY. 
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Twenty-Second 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


WORLD. 


EEE 





[May 11. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
TALBOT AND VERNON. A Nove. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth and paper. 
This is a work of great power. Its leading purpose is to 





BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &¢., &e. 
THE NEXT 
BOSTON TRADE SALE OF BOOKS 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
On TUESDAY MORNING, June 18th, 1850, at 9 o'clock, 


AND CONTINUE EACH DAY UNTIL THE CATALOGYE IS SOLD. 





THE SALE OF 


STATIONERY, PAPERS, BINDERS’ LEATHER, CLOTH, 
&c., &e., K&e., 
On MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 17th, 1850. 


Commencing at 9 o'clock. 





The above Regular Sale will comprise the largest and most extensive Catalogue of Books, Stationery, &c., ever 
offered at any Trade Sale heretofore held in this city, and will embrace Invoices {rom all the principal Publishing 
Houses in the United States. Also several Invuices of London Books. 





TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases to the amount of Three handred dollars, out of one invoice, the credit to be six months, 

On all purchases to the amount of One hundred dollars, out of one invoice, the credit to be four months. 

Smaller amounts to be paid in cash. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, sitisfactory to the sellers, will be required, and 
bills must be settied before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and «ll bills not settled 
within twenty days, to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage, to be charged 
until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days, to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, or 
returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 


Any imperfections required by the purchasers ure to be applied for tu the contributors, within four months of 


day of sale. 
JAMES BROWN, 
BENJ. B. MUSSEY, 
OSMYN BREWSTER, 
W. D. TICKNOR, 
CHARLES SAMPSON. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
Corner of Beach and Lincoln Streets, Boston. 


SPRING SALE 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


TUESDAY, MAY TWENTY-FIRST, 


AND FOLLOWING EVENINGS. 


Committee. 


m11 tf 








The Undersigned will Sel), as above, an extensive Catalogue of ENGLISH BOOKS, consigned expressly for 


this Sale, and now landing. and embracing a choice collection of 


STANDARD ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 
Also many large Consignments of popular AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


INCLUDING 
Standard Works, School and Medical Books, Stationery, &c., &c. 


The Catalogue will be issued one week before the Sale. 


BANGS, PLATT & CO, 


my11 2 204 BROADWAY. 


illustrate the strength of circumstantial evidence. ‘The 
| plot is constructed with great skill, erewded with striking 
incidents, and keeps the curiosity awake throughout. [r 
evinces an intimate knowledge of the human heart, a 
| teste for the beautiful both in nature and art, and deserip- 
| tive powers of the highest order. The scene is laid boih 
in this country and Mexico, and the characters puss 
through the most interesting scenes in the late war. 


Il. 

ALLSTON’S NEW WORK. 
LECTURES ON ART, AND POEMS. 
By WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

Edited by Richard H. Dana, Jr. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

“ These are the records of one of the purest spirits and 
most exalted geniuses of which this country con boast. 
The intense love of the beautifal, the purity, grace, and 
gentleness which made him incomparably the finest art- 
ist of the age, lend their charm and their power to those 

productions."—WN. Y. Evangelist. 
Ill. 
MRS. ELLET’S THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 
1 vol. 12mo0. 

“It consists of almost entirely new matter, gathered 
with great diligence and good fortune too, from the most 
obscure sources, and is presented in an éngaging style. 
We thiok Mrs. Ellet has accomplished in these three vo- 
lumes a very useful work in an able manner.’—WN. York 
Evangelist. 

Iv. 
WOMAN’S WHIMS; 
OR, THE FEMALE BAROMETER. 


By the author of Picciola. 1 vol. 12mo. price 37} cents. 


Vv. 
THE ELLIOTT FAMILY ; 
OR, THE WRONGS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
1 vol., price 50 cents. 
vi. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 
SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 
I vol. 12mo., with 12 Ilustrations by Darley. Uniform 
with “ Sacred Mountains.” 


“ These sketches are among the best he has written.”’— 
The Presbyterian. 


vil. 
SKETCHES AND RAMBLES. 


By J. T. HEADLEY. 
1 vol. 1 \ 

“Mr. H. perceives vividly, and describes accurately and 
powerfully. A more agreeable traveller, since Goidsinith, 
never wold his tale."—N. Y¥. Evangelist. 

Vill. 
MISCELLANIES. 
By J. T. HEADLEY. 
Authorized edition. 1 vol. 12mo., price $1. 

“Written with the peculiar boldness of expression, and 
often displaying the power of vivid dramatic painting. in 
[ the author has no reason to fear a rival.”"—W. Y. 

ne. 


Ix. 
THE QUEENS OF SPAIN. 


By MRS. GEORGE. 
Ist vol. 12mo., with Portrait. 
“Tt ranges through along and a hoe 
and is full of the thrilling and startling details which keep 
the imagination and curiosity wide awake. [tis highly 
commended by Prescott the historian, and that of itself 
will secure to it a wide circulation.”"—4lb. Argus. 


Will Publish next week, 
THE PSALMS, Translated and Explained. By 


J. A. Alexander, Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N.J. Ist vol. 


IN PRESS. 


THE LILY AND THE TOTEM; or, The 
Bageracte in Flosida. 1 vol. 12mo0. By Gilmore 
ms. 


A DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVO- 
lution, in one vol—a book for schools. 


AN ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
of Milton's Paradise Lost. Edited by Rev. James 
Robert Boyd. With copious Notes explanatory and 
critical, embracing all thut is excellent in the critica! 
paper of Addison and in the notes contained in the 

mdon editions of Newton. Todd. Brydges, and Steb- 
bing, together with mach original matter. With Mar- 
tin's celebrated LI lustrations. my il 3¢ 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


L 
BAYARD TAYLORS NEW WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 
NOW READY. 


In two vols. 12mo. with Illustrations in Lithotint, cloth, $2. 


ELDORADO: OR, ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


Comprising a Voyage to California, via Panama, Life in San Francisco and Monterey, Pictures of the Gold Region and Experiences of 
Mexican Travel. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, Author of “ Views A-foot,” “ Rhymes of Travel,” §c. 
II. 
BRYANT’S NEW PROSE WORK.—lJIn one vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


Pes 2 eee eb OFC CUALUhTCURR AV OE L LE R; 


OR, NOTES OF THINGS SEEN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
In one vol. 12mo., cloth, $1 25, 


THE SLAVIC NATIONS. IG. P. PUTNAM’S BOOK-BUYER'S MANUAL. 


A Historical View of their Language and Literature, with a Sketeh of their Popular A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITE- 


wis me ay og Phy oil: mah 102 | RATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, IN THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ETC. 
With a Preface and Notes ) SON. D.D., .D. , : » 
Author of * Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. With a classified index, showing at “ glance the various works on each subject. 
In the preparation of the work, the author had »ccess to sources of information which | Copies will be supplied at the nominal charge of 25 cents, in paper covers, and a 
are not common to writers in the English language. | aay oe. 13 fine paper, neatly half bound, at 75 cents, which is about half the 
; | cost of producing it. 
IV. | ‘The postage is 15 cents for any distance. 


PRIOR’S COMPLETE EDITION OF 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


Vol. 4 (completing the work). With Vignettes, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S VIEWS A-FOOT ; 

















II. 


VIL. 


DICKENS'S “HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


Nos. IV- and V. Price 6 cents each. 
VIII. 


Or, Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff. With a Preface by N. P. Wiis. 
Eleventh Edition, with Additions. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 
“ There is a freshness and force in the book altogether unusual in a book of travels. 


ST. LEGER: or, the Threads of Life. 


By R. B. Kimpati. 3d edition, 12mo. cloth, $1. 


“We can honestly assure our readers that St. Leger is highly agreeable and instruc- 





As a text book for the tourist, the work is essentially valuable.”"—Sartain's Union 


tive—the production of a-highly cultivated mind, of far more than ordinary power.”’— 











Magazine. Christian Inquirer. 
= MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 
Frank Forester's New Volume on Sporting. |. wvs ssn romuisuro, 
‘ A Treatise ane 
About the 1st of June, Strincer & Townsenp will Publish | PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 


FISH AND FISHING; 


ACCOMPANIED BY A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PLATE OF COLORED FLIES. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esg., 
Author of “Field Sports,” and “Fish and Fishing of the United States and British Provinces,” &c. 


The author's recent-lengthened sojourn in the regions of Lakes Superior and Huron, has enabled him, in this 
supplementary volame, to furnish a large amount of information, very valuable, and entirely new. The work will 
be divide? into Two Parts, under the respective heads of— 


F 





I. THE GAME FISHES OF AMERICA, | 
Il. THE FISHING OF NORTH AMERICA, | 


Together with Practical Hints for the Use of the Tyro as for the Practised Angler; Instructions in the Art of Making 
Flies, and many other Subjects, deeply interesting to all pursuing the Craft, either as a Science or a Pleasure. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
m4 tf 222 Broapway. 


MASON & LAW 
(SUCCESSORS TO HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE), 


216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
SOME OF THE MOST POPULAR AND EXTENSIVELY SELLING 


SCHOOL AND MUSIC BOOKS 


In the Country, 
Offer to Booksellers and Country Merchants, 


A Full Assortment of 


SCHOOL, MISCELLANEOUS, MUSIC, MEDICAL, AND LAW BOOKS, 


AS WELL AS 











COMPRISING 
Hydrology, Geognosy, Geology, Meteorology, 


Botany, Zoology, and Anthropology. 
By A. BARRINGTON, 
Epitep sy CHARLES BURDETT, 
Author of * The Convict’s Chiid,” ** Never too Late,” &c. 

This work is designed for general readers, and the 
higher classes in seminaries. It differs in plan from any 
treatise hitherto published or announced. While it care- 
fully excludes the details given in ordinary school Geo- 
graphies, it embraces those parts of the various sciences 
mentioned in the above title which are not foreign to the 
subject, and of general interest to the numerous classes for 
whom the work is designed. Previous works on this sub- 
ject are both defective in plan and execution. They enter 
into details quite uninteresting and useless to the general 
reader aud fur too meagre for the man of science. At the 
same time they dwell atandue length on some points in 
which the writers felt particularly interested, and in a 
great measure overlook others. 

This work goes over the whole ground, and devotes to 
each subject the comparative space which its importance 
demands, while all irrelevant topics are excluded, It is 
cosmopolitan in its spirit, and American in 1s tendencies, 
The information is derived from the most recent and re- 
liable sources ; and exploded opinions have been carefully 
avoided. 

The attention of Teachers and others is in- 
vited to this work. 


M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 


PvupBtisHers, 


a27 3t > 199 Broadway. 








HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the buei- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction ae who may favor him with their 





BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, AND STATIONERY. | 


ay” At as low prices as any other house. 23 a20 3t 


patronage. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 
jy203m Cor. John st., New York. 
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MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
PIANOFORTES, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 





Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports—Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 
Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 
ries, from October Session, 1792, to Degember | Session, 
1806, inclugive. In three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1319, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitution of Virginia. 


Pleading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the | 


MONEY BAGS AND TITLES. 


1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil | 


Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 


Cases. 
Robinson’s Practice —The Practice in the 
Courts of Law and Equity in Virginit. By Conway 


Robinson. 
of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with numerous references to the English 
and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
leading cases. 

Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 
Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Stadent for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 

Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 
of Thomas Ruddiman; to which is annexed a com- 
plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 


Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Clauss of Wil- 


Volume the Third. Vuls. 1 and 2 out 


liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 


History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 
Howison’s History of Virginia. 

2 vols. 8vo. 
Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 


and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus, 1} 
vol. 32mo. 


Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 
mendation of the Dover Assuciation, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 


Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
leges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 


Crozet’s New Map of Virginia, Pocket-book 
form, and on rollers. 








CROSBY & NICHOLS’S 
New Publications. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 
A Danish Lyrical Drama. 
By Henaix Hertz. 
16mo. Price 374 ets. ; paper, 25 cts. 


“Nothing can be more pleasing thar the translation 
before us, of this exquisite drama.”’—~Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Selected by the Authorof “ Elements of Astronomy,” 
“Theory of Teaching,” &c., &c. 
A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. $1. 


“The lovers of goud poetry will be pleased that this 
book is again to be had. It is « gem that should be owned 
and read by all.""— Evening Traveller 


DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 


By Rev. Witsiam H. Furness, D.D. 


Cheap edition, 12mo. Price 50 cts. 


“ A work of great and peculiar excellence.”"—Christian 
Examiner. 


LAYS FOR THE SABBATH. 


A Collection of Religious Poetry compiled by 
BMILY TAYLOR, 

Revised, with Additions, by JOUN PIERPONT. 
Cheap edition. 16:0. 


4 The pieces all breathe a pure anid elevated spirit, and 
here and there is an exquisite effusion of genius, which 


| answers to the holiest wants of the soul.” —Christian Ex- 
| aminer. 


Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 


No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 
al3 tf 





NOW READY. 


A HIT 
AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 
Translated from the French of Jules Sandeau. 
By LEONARD MYERS. 


One volume, 12mo. 


ALSO 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


Addington’s Complete Dictionary 
OF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE 
PASSAGES IN THE 
Old British Poets. 
With Choice and Copious Selections from the best 
Modern British and American Poets. 
Edited by SARAH J. HALE. 


One vol , Svo. b 





IN PRESS. 


EL PUCHERO; 
Or, a Mixed Dish from Mexico. 


EMBRACING 
GENERAL SCOTT’S CAMPAIGN, 
With Sketches of Military Life, 
IN FIELD AND CAMP, 
Of the Character of the Country, Manners and 
Ways of the People, &c. 
By RICHARD M‘SHERRY, M.D., U.S.N. 
Late Acting Surgeon of Regiment of Marines. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & Co., 
Successors to Griee, Evtior & Co. 


Philadelphia, 1850. al3 








tifully illustrated with Engravings. | 
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Mechanical. Drawing. Book 
SECOND EDITION. 


E have this day Published a Second Edition of 
MINIFIE’S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, for Self Instruction, super royal, octavo size. 
Illustrated by 56 steel plates, containing over 20€ diagrams, 
full bound, Library style, price $3. This edition is printed 
on larger paper than the , and is bound in # superior 
manner, forming a handsomer as well as larger volume. 


Notices of the F First Edition. 


From the Boston Post. 
“Itis one of the most handsomely 





ted works that 


| we have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is fur 


superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.” 
From the Baltimore American. 

“We regard Mr. Minifie’s work as oue likely to con- 
fer great benefit on the rising generation, asa knowledge 
of what it teaches is of consequence to every one; to the 
Mechanic who reduces the art w practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanic's skill 
by its application to his work.” 

From the New York Scientific American. 

© Tt is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen—no 
young mechanic should be without it.” 

From the American Railroad Journal. 


“It bas received universal commendation from the 
— and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
its praise.”’ 


| a 
We have recently Published 


Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 
Abridged from the octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
Medium 12mo. Iliustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been intreodaced in many of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York, and other 


States. 
Wm. MINIFIE & Co., 
m23 10t 114 Baltimore Street, Bartimone. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8S. Mount 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
“ MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artisis. Same size. 
- Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity ond excited the admiration of every behol-ier as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 


Each copy 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. Kéliner, lith by Deroy in Paris. 

be Five numbers now published contin 30 views, 
comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 

Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 

Washington, &c. &c. 

$2 00. 


Each number, containing 6 plates, plain 
do. colored 5 00. 
All the views may be had sepurately, 
Messrs. Goupi!, Vibert, and Co. ully inform the 
trade that they have always on b the largest assort- 


ment of French, English, and Germ+n prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 





made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previons to their publication in Eu- 
ae  he usual discuunt allowed to the trade. 





IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JAMES K. POLK. 


By Hox. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 
A Memoer or tue XXIX. any XXX. Conorzss. 
This work will consist of about 500 pages, and embrace 
all the ae events of Mr. Polk's eventful Admini» 
tration, including Sketches of all the Battles in Mexico. 
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New and Popular Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MACKAY’S POPULAR DELUSIONS. 2 
vols. 12mo. neat cloth. 
“ Through the whole, runs a vein of clear perception of 
what is right and true. which enhances the value of the 
work for domestic reading.”"—Com Adv. 


RAWSON’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
Synonymes. 1 vol. lzmo. 
“It furnishes the writer with a manual, at once fall, 
comprehensive, and easy of reference.” — Phila. Ing. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND POEMS, OF 
BERNARD BARTON. Edited by his Daughter. 12mo. 
embossed cloth. 

«“ The volume is altogether a charaing one, and is des- 
tined to perform its share in the missioa of good books for 
the improvement and refinement of mankind.”"—Evening 
Bulletin. 


BROWNING’S CONVICT SHIP. Witha 

Preface by the Rev. J. {1. Fowles. 

A neat 12imo. volume. 

“My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” — 
Hosxa iv. 6. 

“ The Gospel of Christ . . . is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.”—Romans i. 10. 

“ [tis the spirit that quickeneth.”—Joan vi. 6. 

«This work is not only deeply interesting, but affords a 
truly forcible and happy illustration of the effects of kind - 
ness and benevolence even upoo the abandoned, the out- 
cast, and the convicted.""— Penn. Inquirer. 


THE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL RECEIPT 


BOOK, by Henry Beasley, comprising a Copious Vete- 
rinary Formulary and Veterinary Materia Medica ; Pa- 
tent and Proprietary Medicines ; Druggists’ Nostrams; 
Perfumery, Skin Cosmetics, Hair Cosmetics and ‘Teeth 
Cosmetics, Beve Dietetic Artictes and Condiments ; 
Trade Chemicals, ane neta Preparations and Com- 
pounds used in the Arts, &c. One vol. J2mo, 


XP Orders solicited from the Trade, by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
N. W. Cor. Chestnut and Fourth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS 


my4 tf 





NOW OPEN 
AT THE NEW GALLERY, 663 BROADWAY, 
oO ite Bond st., from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. 
Admittince, 25cents. Season ‘Tickets, 50 cents. Cata- 
logue, 12} cents. a27 6t 


MARK H. NEWMAN & U0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES 


AND 


FAMILY CHOIR, 


The latest and cheapest Book of Music and 
Hymns for Sabbath-Schools and the 
Family Circle. 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 
se book has been prepared by the author with great 
care, and will be found admirably calculated to ad- 
vance the interest of devotional singing in Sabbath. 
schools. The music is simple and chaste, and is free 
from all objectionable associations. The Melodies are 
pleasing and lively, without being light and trifling, and 
cannot fail to interest children in the Sabbath-school 
and in the family. The book contains 144 pages of 
Musie and Hymns, including « short and easy method of 
learning to sing, which will at once interest and please. 
The book is complete in itself. or it may be used in con- 
nexion with the volume of * Union Hymns,” published 
by the American Sunday School Union. In order to 
make Bradbury’s Sabbath School Melodies accessivle to 
every child in the Sabbath-school throughout the land, 
the publishers have determined to sell them by the quan- 
tily at the lowest prices. 
in the Sabbath- 


Any superintendent or leader of singi 
School who will send his name, free a. with a 
desire to examine the Sabbath-School Me shall re 
ceive a copy through the mail without charge. The book 
can be ordered through the various Sabbath-School Depo- 
sitories in the country, and also through the regular book- 





th 
Be MARK H. NEWMAN & Co, 
Music and School Booksellers, 
a27 3t 199 Broudway, New York. 
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Cottage Sites and Village Lots, 


aT 


DEARMAN, 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


MESSRS. COLE & CHILTON, 


AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 9 Wall Street, 


Offer at Private Sale, at Low Prices, the balance unsold 
at the recent Auction or Cortace Sires anp VILLAGE 
Lots on the Hudson, at Dearman, in Westchester 
County. The premises are situated between the Albany 
Post Road and the River at Vearman, in the town of 
Greenburgh. The distance from the City by the Hudson 
River trains, is three quarters of an hour; and all the 
property is within five minutes’ walk of the Station. The 
fare is the same as to Dobbs’s Ferry, and may be com 
muted quarterly or by the year, at rates varying from 16 
to 23 cents, according to the number of tickets taken. 
A part of the property fronting the water will be sold 
in village lots, of 50 feet by 100 feet, and in plots on 
the upland to suit the purchasers. The premises are 
laid out, planted, and improved. The views are coim- 
manding and beautiful, and the position perfectly 
healthy. The Ferry with Piermont, under the ma- 
nagement of the Piermont and Dearman Ferry Com- 
pany, which was incorporated at the recent sessioa of the 





affords tant cc 





Erie Railroads. 


vine, AmBprose C. Kinestanp, Moses H. GRINNELL, GEN 


pon, James A. Hamivron, and Georee Scnvuyter, be- 
sides the residences of many gentlemen belonging to West 
Chester County. 

Only Ten per cent of the purchase money will be re- 
quired in cash from purchasers who intend to build imme- 
diately, the whole of the balance being allowed to re- 
main on Bond and Mortgage. In the case of purchasers 
not building, siaty per cent may so remain. 

For further particulars, application may be made at 
the Statign House, on the premises, at No. 5 Broad street, 


Wall streemwhere maps of the premises can be had, and a 


prices of those remaining. 


Aut THe Trains of the Hudson River Railroad (the 
through as well as the way trains) stop at Dearman, leav 
ing Chambers street at 7 o'clock, and &} A.M, and at 3, 


return, at 7 o'clock 25 minutes, and 9 o’clock 24 minutes, 
A.M, and 1 o’clock 29 minutes, 5 o'clock 29 minutes, and 
10 o’clock 22 minutes, P.M. It is understood that an ad- 
ditional Train each way will soon be added in the summer 
arrangements of the Company. 

The Hudson River Railroad Company are now laying 
a double track between this point and City, and are mak 
ing large improvements at Dearman Station, which, as 
the point of Union of the great Northern and Western 
routes, possesses peculiar and important advant»ges over 
the adjoining villages. A Branch Railroad is in contem- 
plution from Dearman to Port Chester, or William's 
Bridge, to connect the Erie and New Haven Routes ; and 
application is about being made for a Post Office at this 
Station. myli tf 


FIELD ARTILLERY, 
HORSE AND FOOT. 


COMPILED 
BY A BOARD OF ARTILLERY OFFICERS, 





AND ITs 
Use Enjoined by the War Department. 
CUSHING & BROTHER, 
262 Market street, 
al3 St Ba.Timore. 





Legislature, with a capital of Eighty thousand dollars, 
ication between this point and 
the opposite shore, and connects the Hudson River and 
A wide avenue leads from the Post 
Road to the River, as shown upon the map, gently sloped, 
well graded, and lined with a double row of trees. The 
neighberhood is most excellent, including in the immediate 
vicinity the country seats of Messrs. Wasnineron [r- 


Pacipina, Mrs. Cotrorp Jones, Messrs. Henry Suxt- 


toG. A. Saccnt; or at the Auctioneer’s Office, No. 9 


marked map showing the plots already sold, and the 


44, and 6 o’clock, P.M., and leaving Dearm#n, on their 
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Great Agricultural Work! 
THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


To 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,’’ Editor of the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture,” &c., &c., 


Assisted by 
JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 


Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, New 
Haven, Author of Agricultural Prize Essays, &c., &c. 


Tuts highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1400 pages, with 18 or 
20 splendid steel engravings, and more thin 600 engravings 
on wood, in the highest style of the art, illustreting almost 
every implement of husbandry now in use by the best far- 
mers, the best methods of ploughing, planting. haying, 
harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic animals in 
their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial feature of 
the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value 
to the student of agriculture. 

This great work is the joint production of two of the 
most talented agricultural scholars of the day; the one 
eminent as an author and editor in Great Britain, and the 
other as a Professor in Yale College. Both are eminently 
practical as well as scientific men, and all they say may be 
relied on as the result of profound research, tested and sus- 
tained by practical experiment. The -contribntions of 
Professor Norton are chiefly designed to adapt the British 
portion of the book to this country, and thus to make itan 
Anglo-American work, giving to its readers all the really 
useful agricultural knowledge at present attainable in 
either country. 

The work is divided into four departments, distinguished 
by the four seasons of the year, commencing with Winter, 
and Prof. Norton's notes will be published as an appendix 
to euch part. The first chapter treats of the following 
subjects, under the head of 


INITIATION. 


Qn the best of the exisiing Methods for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of Practice] Husbandry. 

On the Difficulties to be encountered in learning Practical 
flusbandry, and on the Means of overcoming them. 

On the Different kinds of Farming. 

On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute the 
Labor of the Farm. 

On the Branches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 
ture. 

On the Institations of Education best suited to Agricultu- 
ral Science. 

On the Evils attending the neglect of Landowners and 
others to learn practical Agriculture. 

On observing the details and recording the facts of Farm- 
ing by the Agricultural Student. 


Terms of the Work.—The American edition, the first 
number of which ts already issued, will be published in 
semi-monthly numbers of 64 pages, with an English steel 
engraving in each number, of which there will be about 
Vinal. Price 25 Cents per Nomper, or $5 1n av- 
VANCE FOR THE 22 NumBeRs. 


Clubbing. 

Three Copies will be sent to one address for $12: Four 
Copies for 315; Five Copies for $18 Cushin all such 
cases to be remitted direct to the Publishers, and not 
through Agents, 

The work can be sentin Numbers at periodical rates of 
postage, ond wail remittances may be made at the risk of 
the Pub'ishers. 








Agents Wanted. 


Liberal commissions will be allowed to good canvassing 
Agents. Booksellers and Periodical Dealers will be sup- 
plied on liberal terms. 


All orders and communications should be addressed, 


post paid, to 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
79 Fulton Street, Entrance 54 Gold Street, New York. 
a20 tf 


Valuable Work for Engineers. 


METHODS OF LOCATION ; 
Or, Modes of Describing and Adjusting 
Railway Curves and Tangents. 
As practised by Engineers of Pennsylvania. 
By SAM’L W. MIFFLIN, 
Civil Engineer. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 
Price One Dollar. 


Just Published by 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
Philadeiphia. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN; or, Exam- 
ples of Female Courage and Virtue. By 
Evizaseta Sraruine. 12mo. cloth gilt, em- 
bellished with a fine Steel Engraving, $1 00. 


NOTICES OF THE IRESS. 


“ This is a very int>resting selection from the records of | 
female excellence, consisting of a great number of narra 
tives and anecdotes, arranged under the heads of Maternal, 
Filial, Sisterly, and Conjugal Affection; Humanity, tn- 
tegrity, Benevolence, Fortitude, Couroge, and Presence of 
Mind; Hospitality, Self-Control, Gratitude, &c. The 
book is compiled with judgment, and is deeply interest: 
ing.” — Lowell American. 

“ The writer for the instruction and example of females | 
has collected and properly arranged a great number of he- 
roic deeds of women in the various relations of mother, 
wife, sister, patriot, and philanthropist.”"— Portiand Trans. 





“It isa repository of rich examples of woman's forti- | 
tude, woman's love, woman's heroism, and will impress | 


ee a a 





LIFE AND RELIGION OF MUHAMMED, 
as contained in the Sheedh Traditions of the 
HYAT-UL-KULOOB. Translated from the 
Persian, by Rev. James L. Merrick, eleven 
years Missionary to the Persians. One vo- 
lume, post 8vo. 


“ We know of no subject which would be more likely 
to attract, or more deserving of attention than that of 
which this book treats — Patrivt and Gazette. 

“ The book is full of interest. It opens Mohammedism 
to the gaze of the uninitiated as it has not before been 
opened.” — Worcester Palladium. 

“We have before had memoirs of Mohammed, but 
never to our knowledge have the life and religion of this 
remarkable man been presented to the Christian world in 
a simple translation from the voluminous works of his tol- 
lowers."—Salem Register. 

“ This is a work of great interest. We have had vari 
ous lives of Mohammed, all exhibiting him in the light 
and cloud of our western skies, bat in this we seem to see 
the Prophet in the robes and costumes of the east, just as 
he was revealed to his followers under the Persian hea- 


every female reader with admiration, and a spirit of emu- | Vens.”—Christian Observer ( Philadelphia). 


lation.” —Boston Eve. Gaz. 


“* We have, in a compilation of fact. a true woman's 


vindication of her sex.’ —American Cabinet. * 
full of interesting and 


“This is a hand vol 
inspiring narratives illustrative of the exalted virtues of 
women. The pages are well adapted to prove not only 
instructive but useful."—Salem Register. 


“The title of the book conveys a good idea of its cha- 
racter. Woman has rarely been presented, in any ro- 
mance, in so attractive a form as she is here seen in 
these simple facts, and plain historical narratives.”"— 
Boston Transcript. 











COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN 


Life and Manners. 2 vols. 12mo. A ciel 
Edition, just published. Price reduced to | 


| 
| 


$1 50. 


The above popular Work has, within the short time of 
its first publication, reached a sale of 5000 copies, and the 
demand for the same 1s still undiminished. 





! 
AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF CARLYLE’S 
! 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


No. I. THE PRESENT TIME. 

No. If. MODEL PRISONS. 

No. Ul. DOWNING STREET. 

No. lV. THE NEW DOWNING STREET. 


will be issued simultaneously with the London editions. 


| 


“Itisa translation of a Persian work of great repute, 
and is beyond all question the most accurate and most ela- 
borate book extant concerning the history, traditions, and 
tenets of the Mahommedans.”"— Boston Post. 


BENNETT’S POULTRY BOOK AND 
Fowl! Breeder's Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, and General Manage- 
ment of Domestic Pvultry, embellished with 
75 Portraits of Fowls, and Engravings, most 
of which are entirely original, the Portraits 
being from Life. By Joun C. Bennett, M.D. 
One volume 12mo. Price 84 cents; cloth, 
mail edition 50 cents, paper covers. 

4,000 copies sold in three weeks. 
NOTICES. 


“It is believed this will render unnecessary any further 
treatise on the subject.""— Boston Cultivator. 

“It treats on the very topics that breeders wi8h to in- 
quire about "—Massachusetts Ploughman. 

* A book of high authority, and can be relied*ypon as a 
work of standard value.”’"—Rochester Democrat. 

“Dr. Bennett’s Poultry Book is more complete than 
anything which has yet appeared on the subject "—Provi 
dence Journal. 

“The most complete and the ablest treatise on domestic 
fowls yet offered ww the public.”—American Cabinet. 

“ This is decidedly the best work of the kind which has 





| been published in this country.”"—Christian Times. 
The following are now ready : 


HUME AND MACAULAY’S 
CELEBRATED 


_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


The above edition is printed from early sheets, by an | 
arrangement with the author. The succeeding numbers | 


Boston Library Editions. 
HUME’S HISTORY. 6 vols. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY, 2 vols. 


NOTICES. 
“The cheapest and most readable edition of Hume and 


PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE) Macaatay’s History now extant."—Banner of the Cross, 


Tran or Proressor Joan W. Weszsten, in- 


dicted for the Murder of Dr. George Park- | 


man, before the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, holden at Boston. Phono- 
graphically Reported, by Dr. James W. 
Stone. 1 vol. 8vo. 300 pages. Price in 
paper covers, 50 cts. ; law sheep, $1. 


‘ This is the ful'est and most authentic edition pub- 





Philadelphia 

“ This edition of Hame, and the same publishers’ edi- 
tion of Macaulay, must certainly find their way into many 
families where such works have not been read on account 
of the expense.”"—Christian Freeman. 


“The volumes are just the right size for handling, and, 
in every respect are tasteful specimens of useful books.” 
— Boston Poet. 


“The publishers have issued this work in uniform 
style with their edition of Macaulay, and the two works 
will form a continuous English History. from its origin 
down to the present day.”"— Zion's Herald. 

“The publishers will have done the reading public no 
small service in presenting the connecting histories (Hume 
and Macaulay), in a uniform and handsome style.”"— 
Rochester Democrat. 





i> HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Notices continued. 


“ The publishers of Hume confer a real favor, in putting 
forth, in such fair type, and pure paper, and compendious 
size (duodecimo), the great, and, doubtless, final History 
of Enginnd up to 1688."—N. ¥. Independent. 

“ With peculiar grotification, we announce the appear- 
ance of this new edition of Hume's popular and standard 
History of England, uniform with the neat ‘ Boston Li- 
brary Edition’ of Macaulay’s History.’’—Literary Mes- 
senger. 

“In the form of Hume's History, the publishers have 
imitated the style in which they published Macaulay's 
History of England, in a beautiful * Uniform Library Edi- 
tion ;’ and it is the cheapest and most readable edition of 
the two authors extant.’'— Christian Ubserver. 

*,* The above standard Histories of England are 
known asthe BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS, and are 
for sale by all Booksellers throughout the United States 
and the Canadas. For uniformity of style, and durability of 
binding, quality of peper and printing, they are the cheap- 
est books ever offered to the American public, and the best 
and most convenient editions of the works published in 
this country. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. (Boston 
Library Edition.) —The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by 
Edward Gibbon, Esq., with Notes by Rev. 
H. H. Milman, to which will be prefixed a 
complete Index to the whole work—the same 
to be completed in six volumes, and publish- 
ed in uniform style with Hume's and Macau- 
lay’s Histories. 

NOTICES. 


“We commend it as the best library edition extant.” — 
Boston Transcript. ' 

“It is got up in the same elegant * Library style as the 
Boston edition of Hume aud Macaulay's Histories,’ and is 
sold at the same extremely low price.”’—Christian 

an. 

“ This edition is to be regarded as the best and shost per- 
fect, and is well adapted for general circulation."’—P/y- 
mouth Memorial 


. 





“ Itis a noble work of great learning and research. The 
same is issued in good style, handsomely bound in mus- 
lin. "—Christian Observer. 

“The publishers are now doing an essential service to 
the rising generation in placing within their reach a work 
of such neknowledged merit, and so absolutely indispen- 
sable "—Baltimore American. 

“The present edition is a handsome one, uniform with 
the Hume of the same publishers, and by its exceeding low 
price is made accessible to all readers."—W. Y. Recorder. 


“ Such an edition of this English Classic has long been 
wanted ; it is at once convenient, economical, and ele- 
gant.”— Home Journal. 





IN PRESS, 


Margaret Percival in America. 


One volume, 12mo. 


SPECTACLES; their Uses and Abuses, in 
Long and Short Sightedness: and the Pa- 
thological Conditions eonsecutive to their 
irrational employment. By J. Sichel, M.D., 
of Paris, Clinical Professor of Diseases of the 
Eye, &c. Translated by permission of the 
Author. By Henry W. Williams, M.D., 
Fellow of Mass. Medical Society, &c., &c. 
One volume. 





THE PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; the Arabian Prophet. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. By George H. Miles, 
of Baltimore. 
It will be remembered that in the course of the past 
ar, Mr. FORREST offered a Prize of One Thousand 
lars for the best Five Aet Tragedy. The above is 
the one to which the prize was awarded. my4tf 
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SATURDAY, April 20th. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, BOSTON, 





THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION OF 


} LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


* In Two volumes 16mo., uniform with Tennyson § Browning. 
; 4 ~~ —- will contain all the contents of the 6 volumes of Poems heretofore published, and wil! be the only one in the market that will embrace everything Mr. Longfel- 
A Jow has written. . 
PRICES—BOARDS - $2 00 

CLOTH : o. Grer 2 25 

CLOTH GILT ° ‘ ° ° 3 00 

CLOTH GILT EXTRA ° ° 3 50 

Orders from the Trade will receive early attention. m4 3t 





4 TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


Have this day Published, 
IN ONE VOLUME 16MO., CLOTH. PRICE 
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> HEROINES OF THE 
: SKETCHES OF PROMINENT FEMALE 
: By DANIEL C, 


“ But there are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither.” 


NL NL Nel Ne Wed 2 6 ae 


eo eee 


Cuontruts. 


HARRIET B. STEWART. 
SARAH L. SMITH. 
ELEANOR MACOMBER, 
SARAH D. COMSTOCK. 
EMILY C. JUDSON. 


HARRIET NEWELL. 
ANN H. JUDSON. 
ESTHER BUTLER. 
ELIZABETH HERVEY. 


We have in this volume brought together the names of several of our most distinguished female missionaries. who have toiled and suffered on heathen soil. 


BOSTON, 


75 CENTS. 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, 


MISSION ARIES. 


EDDY. 


HENRIETTA SHUCK. 
SARAH B. JUDSON. 
ANNIE P. JAMES. 
MARY E. VAN LENNEP. 


They have bee 


gathered from different denominations and sects, and form a galaxy of names ag dear to the heart of Christianity as can be drawn from the records of earth. 

The object is to give a series of brief memoirs, in which the lives of faithful Christians shall be unfolded ; impart instruction in reference to the cause of missions; inspire 
the heart of the reader with missionary enthusiasm, and do justice to the memory of those who deserve more honor than the fallen warrior and the titled senator. 

Most of the subjects of these sketches are well-known and well beloved; women whose deeds have been recorded in high places in denominational history; and we 
deem it no impropriety to take them down, unwind the peculiarity of sect, and weave these honored names in one sacred wreath, that we may dedicate it to all who love 


the cause of missions. 


The wreath may wither and fall apart, but the flowers which compose it will not die; these sacred naines shall live with immortal freshness while in the world is found 


a Missionary Church.—( Preface to the Volume.) 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Reynolds’s New Books. 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON. 


By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


AUTHOR OF “ LIFE IN LONDON,” “ ELLEN MUNROE,” ETC. 
In Two Volumes paper, containing over 400 pages. Price 50 cents per volume. 








NOW READY. 
Ainsworth’s Great Romance. 


WINDSOR CASTLE: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of the “ Tower of London,” &c. 
With Eight Illustrations from the Lordon Edition. Price 50 cents. 


ROSE FOSTER. 


VOLUME I. SECOND SERIES. MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


THE STEWARD. 
By HENRY COCKTON. 


Author of “ Valentine Vox,” “ The Sisters,” &c., beautifully illustrated. 


This work has had a most unprecedented ran in England, where it is considered one of the best performances of 
this accomplished and delightful cathor. It is decidedly the most popular and amusing book of the season. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


: H. LONG & BROTHER, 


43 ANN STREET. 





_" 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 
of Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College 
CaR.isLe, Pa. 


PART VII. 


Pages 481 to 516 close the Subject of 
MINERALOGY ; pp. open 516 to 560,the Subject of 
GEOGNOSY AND GEOLOGY. 

The Plates 123—149 close the Subject of 
ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The Plates of Natural and Medical Sciences 
closing with No. 140, Part 7 contains only 18 plates; a 
later number will make up for this deficiency. 

The vast usefulness of this publication to families, 
schools, and all trades and professions, has been proclaim- 
ed by the press of the whole Union. Its illustrations 
are unanimously pronounced the best in conception and ex- 
ecution of any ever published in similar works, and high 
encomiums*have been passed on the clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of the accompanying text. 

The work is published in Twenty-five Monthly Parts. 
Price $25 (0, or ONE NOLLAR EACH PART, payable 
on delivery. The subscription is obligatory for Twenty- 


bape ter Just Published 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story}, 
NEW YORK. 
Particular attention paid to the Stereotyping of Tabular 
and Mathematical works, and Works in foreign 
languages. fi6 3m 
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LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 


RINTED in ae ane manner, with beautiful type, on the finest sized paper, and bound in the mest splendid and 
substantial sty Warranted to be correct, and equal to the best English editions, at much Icss price. To be 
had with or wi —_ plates, the publishers having supplied themselves with over fifty steel engravings by the 


first Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


Royal quarto, containing the various readings and marginal notes, disquisitions on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; introductory and concluding remarks to exch book ; philological and expla- 
natory notes; table of contents arranged in historical order ; a chronological index, and various other matter, forming 


& suitable book fur the study of clergymen, Sabbath school teachers, and students. 


In neat plain binding, ° ° . ° from $400 to 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, : . : . a 800 to 
Do. do. with splendid plates, . “ 10 00 to 
Do. do. bevelled side, gilt clasps “and iNuminations, e “ 15 00 to 


THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


Without Note or Comment, universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat plain binding, ‘ ° > ; from $400 to 
In Turkey morocco, extra, git edges, e . a 4 “ 800 to 
Do. do. with steel engravings, : 5 10 00 to 
Do. do. clasps, &c, with plates and ituminations, i “ 15 00 to 
In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, . . “ 200 to 
CROWN OCTAVO BIBLE, 
Printed with large clear type, making a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 
In neat plain binding, ° . e e from $075 to 
Iu English Turkey morocco, gilt edges, é ‘ ° ° - 100 to 
Do. do. do. imitation, &c., e ° ° . “ 1530 to 
Do do. do. clasps, &c., i ° ~? “ 250 to 
In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, . e . - . “ 500 two 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S POLYGLOTT BIBLE. 


Wira Maps, &c. 
In neat plain binding, ° ° . ‘ ‘ - from 


30 60 to 
In imitation gilt edge, . ‘ . . ° ° = 100 to 
In Turkey, super extra e ° . ° ° . 175 to 
Do. do. with clasps, . . . ° ° * 250 to 
Tn velvet, rich gilt eraaments, a e a ‘ ‘ ‘ a 350 w 
THE OXFORD 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
To neat plain binding, é é P . ‘ P from $0 50 to 
In imitation, gilt edge, ‘ ° ° . ° ° “ 100 to 
In Turkey, — extra, P . ° ‘ 3 “ 175 to 
with clasps, . . p ‘ ¥ “ 250 to 
la velvet, rich gilt ornaments, : ‘ 2 . “ 350 two 
AGATE 32mo. BIBLE. 
Printed with — ‘oe than any other small or Eg see edition extant. 
In neat plain binding, pe from $050 to 
In tucks, or pocket book style, ° ° ° e ° * 075 to 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, . . ° ° . . ° 100 to 
In Turkey, ~— extra, ° . ° é‘ ° “ 150 to 
Do. giltclasp, . ° ° ° . « 230 to 
In velvet, with ‘rich gilt ornamented, . ° ° ° e “ 300 to 
32mo. DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE. 
The neatest, —— “and cheapest edition of the Bible published. 
In neat plain binding, - ‘ ‘ from $0 30 to 
In tucks or pocket- book style, ° ° . ° . 060 to 
ane imitation, giltedge, . ° e ° ° . “ 075 to 
In Turkey, super extra, ° ° e ° ° ” 100 to 
Do. do. gilt clasps, e ° ° . ° “ 150 tw 
In velvet, with richly gilt omaments, e ‘ ‘ . # 2530 to 


ey er 
Sessss 


own -8 
Sesxss 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles 
with gold and silver ornaments, suitable for presentation, ranging in price from $10 to $100. 


iF A liberal Discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & Co., 
No. 14, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Srreet, corner or Gorn, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens has been vy 
PARALLELKED. The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. [ts 
combination of DURABILITY With ELasTIcITy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow 
leaged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Prerenpep Manvracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aportep Josern GILLoTT’s sTyLe or Laset, his 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his Designatixe 
Nomexrs, he desires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all genuine packages or boxes of Joseru Git 
Lott’s Pens have a foe simile of his signature on the 
reverse side—none other are genuine. This caution 
especially refers to his original No. 303, the great popu- 
larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the 
nu adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS. 


Josern GittottT would further advise the public that, 
in all cases where his numbers and the phraseology of 
his labels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be. 


An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
T1on, and the liberal patronage which he has long en- 
a at the hands the American public, will incite 

aot to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 

he has acquired. 


A large and coinplete stock constantly on perpen ye) cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, gc. 
VICTORIA 
AND 


CROTON. 
The most popular pens—for a light and 
Jine hand. 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 








m9 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 
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THI AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK. 


BY JOHN G. CHAPMAN, N. A. 
Now Publishing in Parts—Price 30 Crs. racu—by J. S. REDFIELD (Clinton Hall), New Yorx. 





Parts 1 & 2 form a Complete Elementary Drawing-Book.— Price (Bounp), One Dollar and Twenty-Five Cts. 


t# This work is used as a Text-Book in the New York Free Academy, in the Public Schools of the City, and in a large numbe: 
of the Academies, Seminaries and Schools throughout the country ; an edition has also been ordered from Lonpon. 


Part 3—Subject PERSPECTIVE, Complete, Fifty Cents. 





RECOMMENDATIONS AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From A. B. Durand, Esq., President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. 

“J have examined Mr. Chapman's American Drawing- 
Book, and am convinced that it is the best work of its 
class that I have ever seen. Clear and simple in its 
method, it adapts itself to every degree of capacity, and 
insures most satisfactory results to all. It is admirably 
calculated, by introduction into our common schools, 
easily to incorporate the knowledge of this interesting 
Art into the most ordinary education; and thus not only 
refine the taste, and increase the resources of rational en- 
joyment among all classes, but practically to develop the 
almost unlimited usefulness of Drawing, in its applica- 
tion to the various productions of the manufacturer and 
the mechanic,” 


From C. C. Ingham, Esq., Vice-President of the National 
ss ° "bade. J 


“] have with much interest examined the ‘ American 
Drawing-Book,’ and have no hesitation in saying, that I 
think it the best and most scientific work of the kind I 
have seen, and that it will do more to encourage the cul- 
tivation of the Art of Drawing than any other work.” 


From Professor Samuel F. B. Morse. 

“] have examined the ‘American Drawing-Book,’ and 
am much pleased with it. I think it efficiently supplies a 
want in the elementary education of our youth. The 
time will come when ignorance of Drawing will be con- 
sidered almost in the same light as ignorance of Writing. 
The need of a knowledge of the former is as great, in 
most of the common a substantial pursuits of life, as 
that of the latter; and every attempt to indoctrinate the 
young mind in a practice so essential to insure success in 
mechanical and manufacturing as well as scigntific occu- 

ations, deserves, and I have no doubt will receive, pnb- 
ic encouragement. [ cordially recommend your work, 
and wish you the success which your skill, your taste, 
and your perseverance, so richly merit.” 


From Thomas 8. Cummings, Esq.. Professor of the Arts 
of Design in the New York University, §., &c. 

“T have examined the Numbers of ‘ Chapman's Ameri- 
can Drawing-Book,’ and give it my unqualified cupaeret 
On the elementary principles of Lines, it is more full and 
thorough than any work that has fallen under my obser- 
vation, and can not but prove a valuable aid to the youth- 
ful student in the Arts of Design.” 


From W. C. Bryant, Esq. 

“T have looked over, with great pleasure, the Numbers 
of ‘Cha ‘s American Drawing-Book.’ The execu- 
tion of ho wart, in every t, ies struck me with an 
tye ee surprise. The mated appears to me admira- 
ble; the directions are clear, ample, and I think extreme’ 
judicious; while the engraved illustrations are as beauti- 
ful in design and execution as they are calculated to be 
useful to the learner.” 


From F. W. Edmonds, Esq. 

“T have examined with care the ‘American Drawing- 
Book,’ by J. G. Chapman, and take great pleasure in rec- 
ommending it to schools and academics, as one of the best 
works ever published in this branch of the arts. The 
common fault of all teachers and writers on this subject 
is the impression that the learner is conversant with cer- 
tain een A ag which it is not necessary for 
them to dwell upon. this work this difficulty is obvi- 
ated: the student is apenas to know nothing on the 
subject; and he is taken by the hand, on the very thresh- 

of the Art, and conducted through, by regular steps, 

1 trust it will meet, as I think it deserves, 


“T can not myself to doubt that a work so ad- 

and execution will receive the support 
of the judicious and discerning, especially of those who 
Sener chanting outh. You are entitled to 
the Fine Arts, for the ability 
resented this interesting 





From Dr. A. Anderson, Engraver on Wood. 

“ Such a work has been long wanted; and I know from 
experience the importance of the knowledge it affords, 
not only to the engraver in wood, but to printers and all 
others who are engaged in illustrating books.” 

From J. A. Adams, Esq., Engraver on Wood. 
“T can truly say that the benefit of such a work would 


have saved me many a year of toil spent in misapplied | 


labor to obtain the knowledge conveyed by it in a few 
pages.” 
From Gouverneur Kemble, Esq. 

“To our young mechanics it will be invaluable, and in- 
deed the older ones may profit by it. The idea of extend- 
ing a knowledge of Design to all classes of the commu- 
nity, which has hitherto been considered the prerogative 
of the rich only, can not but receive the approbation of 
every liberal mind; and Mr. Chapman deserves great 
otrage for rendering apparently easy that which we have 

accustomed to think so difficult.” 
From Edward Hazen, A. M. 

“The education of the schools is too abstract, and is 
not well adapted to man as a practical being. I am there- 
fore always pleased at the appearance of any work calcu- 
lated to improve our system, by rendering it more prac- 
tical. In Drawing, mind and hand go together, as they 
should do in every other study, where it is possible.” 


From Rev. Wm. Morris, Rector of Trinity School, 16 Varick 
Street. 


“ Several years ago, I was led into the inquiry why so 
few boys in school succeeded in penmanship, even with 
the very best means within their reach, and under the 
very best circumstances. I examined the best works on 
the subject, engaged the best instructors, put forth every 
exertion, and found but little change in the results. A 
great difficulty in the way was the want of some proper 
and suitable book of instruction. This has been entirely 
removed by your ‘American Drawing-Book,’ which is so 
singularly well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
here required, and which has been adopted in Trinity 
school since its first publication. It can not fail to recom- 
mend itself to every school and every family, where 
either writing or drawing is properly estimated. 


From Hon. Henry Barnard, State Supt. of Common Schools 
of Rhode Island, 

“T have seen nothing so well adapted to the introduc- 
tion of this beautiful accomplishment and useful attain- 
ment into our common schools ; and every friend of the 
arts and of popular education must rejoice that so accom- 
eR ee the art has been willing to turn aside 

‘om the practice of his profession, to prepare so elabo- 
rate a Manual for lar use. You deserve the thanks 
and patronage of the = for getting this work out in 
such an le style.” 

From L. Wyman, Jr., Boston. 

“I would recommend the ‘ Drawing-Book’ as one of 
the most valuable assistants to the old student as well as 
the young learner. It combines beauty of style and exe- 
cution with a clear and full explanation of those primary 

points which are often so trying to the beginner.” 
Extract from a letter recently received. 

“ Permit me here to say I regard your Dra -Book 
I was a farmer-boy, and it pon Pope Sg 4 
follo’ the that I became wi e 
first pom Fone he con's Deowing Book. I found in 

desired—a sure road to that excellence 


lessons from Nature. I am now 
at college. I have a class at dra , and find in the sev- 
eral numbers issued, the true road the teacher also.” 


“Mr. Chapman begins at the fountain-head of the prac- 
tice. His instructions are so plain, and his diagrams are 
so simple, that any one may put them in practice, and he 
would almost be rendering the teacher’s duty unneces- 
sary.”—Anglo- American. 





“ «Tell CHapman to crow!’ and his publisher also, 
for truth to say, they may both do so, and with perfect pro- 
priety ; for we doubt whether either can be beaten in the 
excellences which unite in the composition of the Draw- 
ing-Book. We were a little incredulous at first as to the 

ostulate assumed on the title-page, ‘Any one who can 
earn to write can learn to draw ;’ but as we went on and 
saw how clearly the learner was conducted, step by step, 
from the lightest, straight, continuous, dotted, or curve 
line to the diversified combination of these, which make 
up the finished sketch, we were compelled to admit that 
the assumption was well grounded.”—Knickerbocker. 

“ The nation may well be proud of this admirable work. 
In design and execution, the artist has been singularly 
felicitous ; and nothing can fare the beauty, correct- 
ness, and finish of style, in which the publisher has pre- 
sented it to his countrymen. The book is strictly what 
it claims to be—a teacher of the art of Drawing. The 
method is so thorough, comprehe' , and progressive ; 
its rules so wise, exact, and clearly laid down ; and its clas- 
sic illustrations are so skilfully adapted to train the eye 
and hand, that no pupil who faithfully follows its guid- 
ance, can fail to become, at least, a correct draughtsman. 
We have been especially pleased with the treatise on Per- 
spective, which entirely su ses anything that we have 
ever met with upon that difficult branch of art.”—Spirit 
of the Age. 

“ We have before expressed our high estimation of this 
Drawing-Book—the most elaborate, intelligible, and artis- 
tic exposition of the subject which has ever appeared. at 
least in this country. The present number treats of Per- 
spective, one of the most difficult branches of drawing, 
and one the least susceptible of verbal explanation. But 
so clearly are its principles developed in the beautiful let- 
ter-press, and so exquisitely are they illustrated by the 
engravings, that the pupil’s way is opened most inviting! 
to a thorough knowledge of both the elements and appli- 
cation of Perspective.”—Home Journal. 

“It treats of Perspective with a masterly hand. The 
ron ging sy ge and the typography unsurpassed 
by any k with which we are acquainted. It is an 
honor to the author and publisher, and a credit to our 
common country.”—Scientific American. 

“This number is devoted to the explanation of Per- 
=, and treats that difficult subject with admirable 
clearness, precision, and completeness. The plates and 
letter-press of this work are executed with uncommon 
beauty. It has received the sanction of many of our most 
eminent artists, and can scarcely be commended too 
highly.”"—N. Y. Tribune. ~ 

“This present number is dedicated to the subject of 
Perspective—commencing with the elements of Geome- 
—— is especially valuable to builders, carpenters, and 

er artisans, being accompanied with beautiful illustra- 
tive designs drawn by Chapman, and further simplified 
by plain and perspicuous directions for the guidance of 
the student. Indeed, the whole work, from its undevi- 
ae. exhibits the hand of a master. We trust 
this highly useful and elevated branch of art will hereafter 
become an integral pertee of public education, and as it 
is more easily attainable, so will it ultimately be considered 
an ind le part of elemen instruction. Its chea 
ness is only rivalled by its excellence, and the artis 
beauty of its illustrations is only equalled by the digni- 
fied ease and common sense exemplified in the written 
directions that accompany each lesson.”—Po. Telegraph. 

“The subject of Pe tive we should think would in- 
terest every mechanic in the country; indeed, after all, 
this is the class to be the most beaefited by sound and 
thorough instruction in drawing.”— Dispatch. 

% We can say with much pleasure that the introduction 
to the art of design is treated in a most masterly manner, 
and an attractive charm seems to be thrown around the 
whole subject, eminently calculated to impress the mind 
of the young with its importance both as an accomplish- 
ment and useful acquirement.” —Farmer and Mechanic. 

“Itis certainly the best work of the kind ever produced. 
The engravings are valuable in themselves, in ent 
of the aid they give to the pupil. Mr. C. commences with 
the A B C of the art of drawing.” —Graham's Magazine. 
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484 THE LITERARY WORLD: 





HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR THIS WEEK. 





STANDISH: THE PURITAN. 
A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By ELDRED GRAYSON, Esq. 
12mo. muslin, $1 00. Paper 75 cents. 


PART Il. OF SOUTHEY’S LIF E AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Epitep sy nis Son, tHE Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. 


To be completed in Six Parts, with Portrait. 8vo. Price 25 cents each Part. 
“ There is a gossiping charm in its minute details, a transparent purity in its style, and a gentle tinge of melancholy, natural to such a retrospect at the age of fifty, that throw 


an unusual charm about this account of his early years.’""— Watchman Observer. 


“ Asa biographer, Robert Southey certainly never had a superior in the English language, and in writing his own memoirs, so far as he has progressed with them, we find the 


same charm which pervades his other biographies.” — Methodist Protestant. 
“ A rare intellectual treat.”"— Springfield Republican. 


“ There is nothing more delightful in the wide ficld of literary effort.”"— Worcester Palladium. 


“ A portion of this work is Autobiography, which we have read with much delight, abounding, as it does, with quiet humor, and charming touches of deep pathos in the 
various sketches of character. It would not be easy to point out a more fascinating piece of this style of writing.”"— Baltimore American. 


“ We do not think that the language contains a more delightful piece of aut biography, rich as are its treasures in that style of composition, than these passages of the early 
life of Southey. Itis full of the vividest traits of truthand character, expressed with manly unaffectedness.”— London Examiner. 


Il. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
. FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 
With a Portrait. 


Volumes I. and LU. 12mo. Uniform with HARPER’S cheap edition of HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Price in muslin, 40 cts. per volume ; in paper, 30 cts. per volume. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
THE ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ POCKET BOOK. 


CONTAINING 
United States and Foreign Weights and Measures, Tables of Areas and Circumferences of Circles, Circular Segments, and Zones of a Circle ; Squares 
and Cubes, Square and Cube Roots ; Lengths of Circular and Semi-Elliptic Areas, and Rules of Arithmetic. 
Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; the Mechanical Powers ; Geometry, Trigonometry, Gravity, Strength of Materials, Water Wheels, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Statics, Dynamics, Gunnery, Heat, Winding Engines, Tonnage, Shot, Shells, &c. Steam and the Steam 
Engine ; Combustion, Water, Cables and Anchors, Fuel, Air, Guns, &c., &c. ; Tables of the Weights of 


Metals, Pipes, &c. 


* 


Miscellaneous Notes and Exercises, &c., &c. 


SIXTH EDITION. 
By CHARLES HASWELL, Engineer in Chief U. S. Navy. 
16mo. tucks, gilt edges. Price $1 25. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


1 


ANTONINA ; or,the Fallof Rome. A Romance of the Fifth Century. 
By W. Wicxt Coxiins. 8vo. paper, 37} cts. 

Opinion seems already agreed in considering this beautiful story as possessing all the 
fascination of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s * Last Days of Pompeii.’ To reproduce on the 
seene the last days of imperial Rome, with the success of “ Antonina,” required un- 
questionable genius. For power, glowing pictures of the days of old, beauty and pic 
luresqueness of _ and for sustained interest, even to the end, it stands among the 
few productions of our time likely to survive an ephemeral reputation.—Standard. 


AN EASTER OFFERING. By Freprixa Bremer. Translated from 
the unpublished Swedish Manuscript, by Mary Howirr. Contents. 
The Light House, Life in the North. 8vo. paper, price 6 cts. 

Miss Bremer beyond any other living writer of her class, the power of real- 
izing to the imagination every individual she introduces. ‘The moral beauty and wo- 
manly purity which steadily illuminate her narrative, must receive implicit admira- 
tion on all bands.— Ezaminer. 

*,* Miss Bremer’s previous works, The Neighbors; The Home ; The President's 
Daughters ; Nina ; New Sketches of Everyday Life ; The H—— Family ; The Parson 
ege of Mora ; Brothers and Sisters ; and the Midnight Sun. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. with Portrait, $1 50. 


3. 
THE DALTONS ; or, Three Roads in Life. By Cuannes Lever. 8vo. 
paper, 6 cents per No. 


We hardly know how to convey an adequate notion of the exuberant whim and 
drollery by which this writer ischaracterized. His works are a perpetual feast of guiety. 
Adv to adventure, scene to scene, character to character, and in all 
so much genuine humor, that every taste must find something wherew ith to be pleased. 


Everywhere fresh adventures, rich a marvellous 
ders present themsel ves.—John Bull. ellous escapes, and unexpeeted won- 
4 


THE FEAR OF THE WORLD; ‘e, Living for Appearances. By the 
Brothers Maynew. With Illustrations. 8vo. Peony cts. » 


We rejoice that the Brothers Mayhew have taken up this su nd illustrated it 
in the most forcible and effective manner. They wag both on ght onan to bear 
upon the evil ; »nd their little work will do more good by shaming people out of the 
follies and falsehoods which they commit “ for the sake of appesrances” than all the 
vanity sermons ever preached. We should like to see the work printed by the * Tract 
Society,” for gratuitous distribution among the rival “ Aminadab Sleeks."’—Mirror. 

A cupital story, and well told. It may be read with profit by all young 
and by old ones too, who are tempted to make a show bey 
trations by Meadows are excellent.— Independent. 





housekeepers, 
their means. The illus- 











